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THE OUTLOOK. | 


Every day adds to the nation’s hope of the final re- 
covery of the President. In truth, although the doc- 
tors do not yet pronounce him out of danger, the 


country has come to an assured conviction of his re- 
_ covery. The newspaper discussions as to what would 


happen in case he should die, and Vice President 
Arthur also, before an extra session of Congress could 
be got together, is a curious illustration of taking 
thought for the morrow. Two curious inventions have 
been brought to the public notice, and one of them 
has indeed been called into existence, by the Presi- 
dent’s condition. One of these is a ventilating or 
refrigerating apparatus, by which the temperature of 
the room is easily kept at 75° while the temperature 
outside is 99°. The other invention is an electrical 
apparatus for determining the location of the bullet, 
which it is believed will indicate the presence of metal 
imbedded in the flesh at a depth of four inches. At 
the time of our writing this latter instrument is not 
yet perfected, and its practical utility is yet. to be 
tested. It is the invention of Mr. Bell, of telephone 
fame. Christians will universally recognize, as one 
of the elements contributing to the President’s re- 
covery, the fact that never for any man have so many 
and so earnest prayers gone up to God. We are glad 
to believe that the thanksgiving will be in some meas- 
ure commensurate with the petitions. The Governors 
of twenty States have already agreed to unite in recom- 
mending a day of general thanksgiving for the Presi- 
dent’s recovery, as soon as it is assured beyond reason- 
able peradventure. 


Popular expressions of sympathy and affection for 
the President have eontinued to pour in from all 
quarters of the country, and indicate an absolute 
unanimity, North, South, East and West, in condem- 


nation of the assassination and in recognition of the 
manly qualities of its victim. This expression of 
popular sympathy springs evidently from a deeper 
impulse than mere sympathy with the victim of a great 
crime. Itisa recognition of those qualities of charac- 
ter which President Garfield has always displayed 
and which the dust and heat of a political life have 
not concealed even from his opponents. Nothing 
endears a man more to the American people than the 
display of those beautiful domestic traits which are 
so strikingly illustrated in the family life at the 
White House. The Christian character, wide ex- 
perience in public affairs and generous scholarship 
of the President have found in his calamity a national 
recognition, and if he shall be restored to health his 
opportunity will be greater than that of any other 
President in recent times. In every plan looking to 
the elevation and purification of the civil service, in 
every statesman-like scheme for the development of 
national education, for the solution of the Indian 
problems and for the settlement of the other great 
questions before the country he will have, v. hatever 
course the politicians may take, the whole country as 
a solid constituency behind him. 


The New York Senate on Saturday elected the 
Hon. Warner Miller to fill the unexpired term of Mr. 
Platt in the United States Senate, and it is probable 
that before this reaches our readers Mr. Lapham will 
have heen elected to succeed Mr. Conkling. This is 
a very unsatisfactory result for those who hoped that 
this opportunity would be used to place the repre- 
sentation of the State of New York in the hands of 
such independent men as Mr, Curtis or Mr, Evarts, 
or even of such politicians of the better class, as 
Mr. Wheeler or Governcr Cornell; but it is a relief 
to know that this contest of factions carried on with 
equal offensiveness and indecency on both sides is 
ended. 


The news of the death of Dean Stanley, which 
comes as we are going to press, will throw a wide 
shadow over the world. He was a man of luminous 
mind and character, full of a winning sweetness of 
nature which made his personality and his literary 
work equally attractive. Bearing always that mag- 
ical touch of Dr. Arnold, which infused manliness in 
its highest form into a throng of noble English think- 
ers, he was so essentially harmonious in himself that 
he was continually seeking the points cf convergence 
in the world of thought. He rose naturally above 
the-atmosphere of controversy into the clear air of a 
broad outlook upon human life and a catholic charity 
with progress on all its lines. He loved the Church 
of England; but no man could speak more wisely 
and well of Bunyan and Baxter. His horizon of 
thought was large enough for every form of intellect- 
ual activity, scientific as well as religious, and his 
historical sense strong enough to hold him from ex- 
treme radicalism. He mingled in rare degree the 
grace and beauty of the ancient system, in which as 
Dean of Westminster he was grounded, with the pro- 
gressive, inquiring spirit of modern theology. 


The House of Commons has passed the emigration 
clause of the Land bill by a large majority, 126 to 
23. The opposition came wholly from Irish mem- 
bers ; but the original clause was materially modi- 
fied. As originally framed it proposed to advance 
money to aid emigration only in cases in which the 
emigrant made his home in a British colony ; and it 
was specially proposed to use the emigration fund to 
foster emigration to North-western Canada. Such 
attempts to control by governmental action the cur- 
rents of emigration have generally proved futile. 
The emigrant will go where nature and the markets 
offer him the best permanent advantages. If we un- 
derstand the brief cable reports this feature of the 
scheme was abandoned by the House of Commons, 


and, as passed, the clause makes an appropriation of . 
a million dollars in aid of emigration, and provides 
for a commission to arrange with public bodies or 
companies, whether colonial or not, for the emigra- 
tion. 


Since the discussion of this important measure 
began in the House of Commons the census of 
Treland-has been taken, and the results are exciting a 
good deal of attention. During the last ten years — 
the births in that unhappy country were 1,392,113 
and the deaths 969,110. The natural increase, there- 
fore, was 423,003, but this has been much more than 
lost by emigration. During the same ten years the 
decrease in population has been 199,683, the total 
number of emigrants leaving Ireland being 622,686. 
The population in 1871 was 3,411,416 ; and it therefore 
follows that during the decade just past one person 
out of every nine left Ireland to make his or her 
home in some other part of the world. It is esti- 
mated that the aggregate loss of population by emi- 
gration during the last forty years exceeds 3,000,000. 
In County Kerry, where Irish poverty has reached - 
its extreme development of misery and helplessness, 
the people have been too poor to emigrate, and as a 
result there is a considerable gain in the population ; 
but this gain does not represent any increase of 
wealth, it means rather the further spread of pauper- 
ism and the increase of the burden of supporting a 
hopelessly poor class. 


At a recent meeting of the English National 
Liberal Confederated Association in Birmingham, a 
vigorous resolution of censure was adopted condemn- 
ing those Liberal members of the House of Commons 
who absented themselves or voted for Mr. Heneage’s 
amendment to the Irish Land bill two weeks ago, 
bringing the ministerial majority down to twenty-five. 
Most of the members censured belongt »sthat section 
of the Liberal party who are known as Whigs, and 
who are naturally inclined to take a more conserva- 
tive view of all questions relating to property than 
the radical wing of the party. The fact that this 
decided expression was thought necessary indicates 
that the difference between the two sections of the 
liberal party is deepening with the passage of time. 
The Whig section naturally becomes more conserva- 
tive as English progress encroaches more and more 
on old-time prerogatives, and especially as it verges 
more and more toward the discussion of the difficult 
question of land holding in England, while the Radi- 
cals, on the other hand, become more and more posi- 
tive in their demand that the present system of land 
holding shall be revolutionized, and that the exten- 
sion of political privilege shall shift the representa- 
tion in the Commons from the wealthy few to the 
people at large. Asa matter of fact, the English gov- 
ernment is still in the hands of the aristocratic class, 
to which by association, taste and social instinct Mr. 
Gladstone himself belongs. It will involve a very 
radical change in the structure of English society 
when the government really becomes democratic. - 


Affairs in Bulgaria have not yet progressed so far 
as to uncover the ulterior purposes of Prince Alex- 
ander, but they have gone far enough to show his 
spirit. That constitutional government has really 
been lost, whatever semblance of it may still be kept 
up, is indicated by the fact that Karaveloff and a 
number of other prominent Liberals, who were electe 
members of the National Assembly in the recen 
election, instead of taking their seats have crossed 
into Roumania. They declare that the election 
were not free, and are evidently disposed to distrus 
the declarations of the Prince. The Assembly is en- 
tirely under his influence. It has resolved, by a vote 
of 301 out of 307 newly-elected Deputies, to accep 
his proposals, Thé correspondent of the London 
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‘** Times ” declares that the whole proceedings had the 
appearance of a solemn mockery; that the Deputies 
instead of representing popular sentiment were re- 
ally selected by the agents of the Prince, and listened 
toa speech the purport of which they knew perfectly 
beforehand, and accepted proposals agreed upon by 
@ previous arrangement. Alexander immediately 
issued a manifesto announcing his adherence to a 
liberal policy, and declaring his confidence in the 
popular support of the new ministry, but it is notice- 
able that 7,000 troops held possession of Sistova du- 
ring the session ; that the Piince spent his time ona 
gun-boat on the Danube instead of taking up his 
quarters in town; that not a single Liberal delegate 
attended the session of the Assembly ; that the late 
Ministers are to be charged with malversation ; and 
that even Bulgarian newspapers published by Amer- 
ican missionaries at Constantinople are to be sup- 
pressed. The Prince’s declaration in favor of a lib- 
eral policy needs no further comment than the sim- 
ple report of these circumstances. 


Egypt has now been for two years under the joint 
administration of the Khedive, the Council of Min- 
isters and two representatives of the English and 
French governments, known as Controllers. These 
Controllers wield extraordinary powers. No impor- 
tant measure can be adopted without their approval ; 
they recommend persons for appointment; suggest 
the creation of offices ; all documents which they 
require must be furnished them; the Ministers of 
Finance must make them a weekly statement of re- 
ceipts and expenditures ; and in other departments 
of administration statements must be made monthly. 
In the opinion of the very competent correspondent 
of the ‘‘ Nation,” Ey-ypt is now enjoying the best 
government the country has lived under since the 
days of the Pharaohs. Finance has been put on a 
tolerably sound footing, the bondholders are assured 
of the payment of their coupons, and the price of 
the stock is firm. The fellah pays his taxes by 
monthly installments, the amount being determined 
by the condition of the crops. Formerly he had to 
pay whenever and as often as the government 
needed money. The tax gatherers are paid regular 
salaries and are therefore free from the temptation 
to make an irregular and exorbitant compensation 
out of the tax-payers. The public debt is $450,000,- 
000. The yearly revenue $42,500,000; out of which 
$20,000,000 ‘goes to the creditors, $3,500,000 to the 
Sultan, and the balance forms a fund for paying the 
expenses of government. Although this is a heavy 
burden there was a surplusage of $1,500,000 last 
year, and the feeling of hopefulness about the future 
of the country is very general. Capital is coming in 
from Europe, and companies are being formed for 
irrigation, sugar-refining, land-cultivation and build- 
ing purposes. The rate of interest on money has 
fallen from twelve to five per cent. and land sold 
three years ago for $50.00 an acre is now bringing 
$150.00. The army lias been reduced from 100,000 
to 6,000 men ; the department of public instruction 
is being broadened and its standards raised. In the 
matter of judicial reform little in the way of positive 
results has yet been.reached, but the English repre- 
sentatives are endeavoring to introduce the princi- 
ples of English commercial law into the country and 
in the end will probably succeed. In fact, Egypt 
has now exchanged the demoralizing and inefficient 
government of Pachas for the regular, well organized 
and stable administration of western Europe. 


TO A YOUNG MOTHER. 


OD has given you an infant life. Withit he has 
ordained you to the most sacred of all sacred 
offices. Tothe mother more than to the father the first 


years of childhood are intrusted ; and on the direction 


given to these first years of childhood all the rest of 
life depends. The babe isa mere bundle of possi- 
bilities. What these possibilities _— become de- 
pends, under God, on you. 

1. Everything is to be done. There i is nothing in 
all this earth so divine as a fully endowed man; and 
there is nothing so feeble, so incompetent, so help- 
less as a babe. Of all infants the infant of the 
human species is the most dependent. He knows 
not how to use eyes, or hands, or mouth, or feet. 
He knows not what he may eat and what ‘he must 
refuse. He is without the guiding, guarding instincts 
whieh preserve the lower animals. He knows as little 
how to use his mental faculties; his reason ; his rev- 
erence ; his imagination ; his ideality ; his affections. 
You must teach him the use not only of all his or- 
gans but also of: all his mental and moral nature: 
What to eat, and also what to read; how to see, and 


also how to reason. You must teach him what to 
honor and what to despise ; you must develop his 
imagination upwards into the spiritual realm, making 
of it faith, or it will develop itself downward into the 
sensual realm, breeding within itself licentious and 
lustful thoughts ; you must twine his affections up- 
wards about all that is tender, pure, beautiful and 
good, climbing ever toward God, or they will creep 
along the earth, and twine themselves about the sod 
and lie where all creeping things will defile and de- 
stroy them. Every child is by nature a robber ; he 
will seize whatever he wants wherever he finds it. 
You must teach him honesty. Every child is a nat- 
ural liar ; he will speak what will serve his purpose. 
You must teach him the difference between truth 
and falsehood, Every child is an animal by nature. 
You must bring out of this earthy cocoon a winged 
angel. 

b. In doing this you must form in your own mind 
a clear ideal of what you mean to make of him. Not 
whether he shall be lawyer, or doctor, or teacher, or 
farmer, or minister, or mechanic. These are but the 


paths in which he may walk, and these you cannot 


determine for him; but what he shall be who walks 
therein you can determine. You would not sit down 
to make a dress without having in mind, if not in 
actual and visible form, a pattern to work by and to 
work to. You would not undertake to make a loaf of 
cake unless you knew beforehand what kind of cake 
you wished to make, and what were the ingredients 
necessary for its composition. You cannot make a 
man of your baby-boy nor a woman out of your 
baby-girl unless you have a pattern, a design. What 
are the elements that go to make a manly, womanly, 
character? Peter tells you: Faith, valor, knowledge, 
self-control, patience, godliness, brotherly kindness, 
love. Paul tells you: Love, joy, peace, long-suffer- 
ing, gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, self-con- 
trol. Christ tells you, for he puts his life and char- 
acter before you, and says, Follow me. This is your 
problem, to study your baby’s character carefully ; 
to see what he lacks of the elements of a Christ- 
like character ; to build up in him what is lacking ; 
to make him a man after the pattern of Christ Jesus. 
Therefore must you see clearly what that pattern is. 

3. This work of character-building requires three 
things—governing, teaching, training. 

You must govern your child ; govern him from his 
babyhood. He must learn that your will is stronger 
than his will. He must be taught this not by occa- 
sional severity of punishment, but by undeviating 
steadiness of purpose ; not by breaking his will, but 
by bending it to yourown, You may yield to him 


as often as you will, provided that he learns that he. 


must yield to you as often as you will. ‘* Children, 
obey your parents in the Lord, for this is right,” is 
the first and great commandment for childhood. 

You must teach him. You may have nurses, and 
tutors, and governesses, and you may send him early 
to the Kindergarten ; but no one can take your place 
as his first tracher. The mother is God’s high priest. 
She may have priests under her and aiding her, but 
none can be high priest in her place. Baby’s first 
lesson in character must be taken from you; you, 
only you, can teach him the alphabet of goodness ; 
what is truth, honor, purity, patience, faith, love. If 
you teach him wrong it will take years to eradicate 
your evil teaching ; if aright, your lessons will never 
be erased from his heart. 

But above all you must train him. The home is 


God’s training school ; where children are not merely | 


to be governed firmly, and taught wisely, but trained 
effectually. It is yours to form his first habits; to 
give his faculties the right direction in their first 
growths. When your boy is driving a tandem team 
of chairs, show him how a skillful driver drives with- 
out beating his horses or bellowing at them. When 
your girl begins her house-keeping in a doll’s house, 
show her what order, neatness, and cleanliness are in 
even a doll’s housekeeping. Garden tools may be 
your instruments in training habits of industry ; a 
blackboard and a bit of chalk, or a pencil and a pad 
of paper, in training the hand to write or draw; the 
box of blocks, in training the powers of construction ; 
a magnifying glass, in training habits of observation. 
The home is a miniature life ; the very sports of child- 
hood are God’s opportunity for starting the powers 
in the right direction, and under wise parental 
guidance. Govern a child or teach a child in the 
way he should go, and he may depart from it; but 
train him in the right way and he will never depart. 
For action often repeated becomes habit ; and habit 
made permanent is character. 

4. In this work of traihing your chiefest instru- 
ment is yourself. You cannot give your child what 
you do not possess ; you can scarcely help giving to 


disregard its simplest, fundamental precept. 


your child what you do possess. If you are a coward 
you cannot make him brave ; if he becomes brave it 
will be in spite of you. If you are a deceiver you 
cannot make him truthful; if you are selfish you 
cannot make him generous, ; if you are self-willed 
you cannot make him yielding ; if you are passion- 
ate you cannot make him temperate and self-con- 
trolled. ‘The mother’s life flows into the child’s life. 
We impress ourselves upon our children not less by 
what we teach than by what we are. Your childisa 
sensitive plate ; you are sitting before the camera; 
if you do not like the picture the fault is with your- 
self. One angry word from your lips will outweigh a 
hundred rebukes of anger. One selfish deed, one 
social deception, will do more to mar than a hundred 
homilies can do to make. 

_ §, Finally : your work is God’s work ; and you are 
God’s minister. He is leading your child through the 
Wilderness from Egypt to the Promised Land ; and 
Moses had not greater need nor surer promise of 
guidance than have you. He isthe God of perpetual 
inspiration, He has not made you a prophet and 
then left you without inspiration. Out of the block 
of marble a divine statue is to be made; but you are 
only the chisel: let his hand hold and guide you. 
Out of this acorn you are to develop an oak—no! not 
you. You are but to guard and protect it; God’s 
life shall brood it ; God’s love irradiate ; God’s dewy 
grace baptize it. God that gave you your commision, 
Teach your child to observe all things whatsoever I 
have commanded you, gives you also his promise, 
Lo! I am with you alway. Better to be outon a 
boundless sea, without knowledge of the stars above 
or the currents beneath ; better bein the untrodden 
forest, without pathway or compass; better be on 
the trackless desert, without a landmark in all the 
horizon, nothing but burning sand underfoot and 
brazen sky overhead, than to be on this sea, in this 
wilderness, upon this desert of our life, with a human 
destiny intrusted to your care, and no guiding God 
to pilot you to him and the desired haven. Do you 
ask, Who is sufficient for these things? Out of the 
heavens, whence came the gift so precious to you, 
comes also the promise of the Giver: ‘‘I will never 
leave thee nor forsake thee.” 


THE DAILY DUTY. 


N the most carefully managed business there are 
always chances of disaster. The best laid plans 
often miscarry, the most sagacious foresight often 
miscaleulates, the most prudent management often 
results in bankruptcy. In the professions, in litera- 
ture, in art, on the farm and in the work-shop there 
is same possibility of failure. Integrity, energy, per- 
severance, as a rule, bear the fruit of success, but it 
is always possible that a sudden storm may strike 
the tree in the moment of its great promise and de- 
stroy the harvest. If the same thing were true in 
the spiritual life then the spiritual life would be a 
failure ; for there at least must be the certainty of 
success, else it is the salvation of the few and fortu- 
nate and not of the many which is assured. If 
special gifts were required to secure the eternal re- 
wards of righteous living, if extraordinary talents or 
dazzling opportunities were the necessary conditions 
of spiritual achievement, then, as in the world of 
business struggle, the few would succeed and the 
many fail. Men believe, as a rule, the promise 
which the spiritual life holds out, of universal suc- 
cess in developing its graces and winning its heavenly 
prizes if the conditions of success are fulfilled, but 
they act as if they had no faith in it, for they daily 
They 
wait for the great opportunities ; they are idle until 
the great crisis arrives. 

As a matter of fact most great opportuuities come 
unawares, From the very beginning great thoughts 
and great men and great possibilities have come into 
the world disguised in humble garb, and have passed 
before the gaze of men as did Christ himself, clothed 
in such garments of humility that few recognized 
their royalty. In the old poets the days are always 
clad in homely, repellent garments as they approach 
us, but as they recede and we have lost them forever 
we see that they were divine messengers bearing the 
most precious gifts, which we in our blindness re- 
jected. Itis the simple trait of fidelity, possible in 
all positions of life, and to men and women of every 
degree of culture, which wins success in the spiritual 
life. ‘‘ Be thou faithful unto death and I will give » 
thee a crown of life’ is a command which applies as 
well to the earthly.as to the heavenly pursuit. He 
and he only who does his best with each day’s work, 
who is equal to each day’s opportunities as they 
come, will ever find the great opportunity or be capa- 
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ble of understanding and filling it. The school-boy 
slurs his lesson to-day because it seems a small mat- 
ter to him, not knowing that in that very act he is 
sowing the seeds of a life-long failure. The lesson 
stands not only for the few facts which may be in it 
to be memorized, but for a habit of character which 
may have for him eternal significance. The young 
man in a profession neglects ‘the dry and irksome 
details of his work, purposing when the great oppor- 
tunity comes to thoroughly equip himself for it by a 
special and brilliant preparation, but the great oppor- 
tunity comes so unexpectedly that there is no time 
for special preparation, The President of the 
United States is shot in a railway station ; a physician 
is called ; without a moment’s notice he hes placed 
in his hands a case, success in which means world- 
wide reputation, with all the results of extended 
practice, great influence and fortune. If he has been 
faithful in the hours of obscure practice he will be 
equal to this sudden hour when all men watch and 
wait upon his skill ; but if, on the other hand, he has 
neglected the routine work which makes up the 
daily life of the physician, the great opportunity 
will slip from his hands, lost because of his lack of 
fidelity in small things. 

We forget that there are no small things ; that life 
is a school in which every work, every duty, every 
opportunity, however insignificant it may seem to us 
at the moment, is a lesson, the learning or the neg- 
lect of which means just so much loss or gain in 
character. The man whois faithful in each day’s 
work stores up in himself each day that reserved 
force of habit and character which makes him equal 
to those unexpected emergencies which any hour or 
moment may bring. Small opportunities faithfully 
used are rounds by which we mount to greater ones, 
and the true way to broaden life is not by idly gazing 
around the horizon in search of some larger field, 
but by doing with all one’s heart and soul the things 
that lie next one. 


THE RAILROAD PROBLEM. 


DECISION just published from the Supreme 

Court at Washington indicates what may be- 
come a solution of the railroad question. How to 
control the railroads so as to secure the public interest 
consistently with justice to owners is one of the 
_ great problems of the day. All thoughtful men per- 
ceive that railroad management can not long be left 
to the uncontrolled votes of the stockholders and the 
interested dictation of directors. The public have 
rights which must be better represented. Railroad 
commissions, State anti-discrimination laws and vari- 
ous prohibitions from State legislatures are in trial, 
but do not as yet attain success. For one reason— 
the managers of the vast property are too easily able 
to control the legislation of any single State which 
at the time proposes to interfere. For another—any 
State law is too circumscribed; after a few hours’ 
ride the train trundles out of the jurisdiction. The 
railroad problem eminently needs uniform laws for 
the whole country. 

The new Supreme Court decision indicates that if 
the people shall ever desire to try the experiment of 
legislating upon the whole subject through the in- 
strumentality of Congress, they can constitutionally 
do so. The case did not indeed involve any railroad 
controversy ; the constitutionality of a law of Ala- 
bama authorizing a county loan and constituting a 
board of commissioners for making improvements in 
the harbor of Mobile was the immediate question. 
This law was contested upon the ground that it in- 
fringed the commercial power of Congress. All our 
readers know that Congress has power to regulate 
commerce among the States ; and that this power is 
exclusive. Is it, however, exclusive in the sense 
whick wholly forbids a State to act, or only ina 
sense which allows a State to legislate while Con- 
gress does not? This was a question discussed. A 
former decision has said, and the new one reiterates, 
that the power over traffic between places in different 
States, travel aud transportation from one State to 
another, exchange of commodities among the States, 
is of such national character as to need a uniform 
rule which Congress alone can prescribe. A State may 
improve her harbors, not interfering with any im- 
provement ordered by Congress. But with respect to 
whatever is properly ‘‘ commerce among the States,” 
if Congress does not act, the result is not that the 
States may act, but that the commerce in question is 
free. 

But is it clear that the commercial stati extends 
to railroads? This has been decided. When the 
Constitution was adopted railroads were, indeed,. un- 


known ; sail vessels and horse power were the only 
modes of conveyance. Steamboats were the first in- 
novation ; and the Supreme Court promptly decided 
that communication among the States by steamboat 
was subject only to Congress; the States could not 
tax, shackle or regulate it. And accordingly it has 
passed under the control of national laws. When 
railroads were developed the same principal was 
asserted as to them. Later it has been stated of 
communication by telegraph. The doctrine of the 
court explicitly is that the powers of Congress over 
commerce are not confined to the instrumentalities 
known or in use when the Constitution was adopted, 


but keep pace with the progress of the country and 


apply to new developments. ‘‘ They extend from 
the horse with his rider to the stage coach, from the 
sailing vessel to the steamboat, from the coach and 
the steamboat to the railroad, and from the railroad 
to the telegraph, as these new agencies are succes- 
sively brought into use.” 

Take notice of one of the decisions made in a 
steamboat case. A law of Louisiana, passed after 
‘*reconstruction,” forbade carriers of passengers to 
make any discrimination among them on account of 
color, such as excluding colored passengers from the 
cabin for whites. A colored woman passenger on a 
steamboat plying from New Orleans to Vicksburg 
was excluded from a cabin set apart for whites, and 
her suit for damages under the State law went to the 
Supreme Court on the sole question, presented by 
the steamboat company, whether the law did not 
infringe the power of Congress. And the court 
annulled the law on that ground. The judges said 
that if the public good requires such legislation it 
must come from Congress, not from the States ; for 
how can commerce among the States flourish if each 
State is at liberty to prescribe its own rules for 
through carriers while they are within its jurisdic- 
tion? On one side of a river a vessel must obey one 
set of rules, on the other side another set. If 
Louisiana may forbid passengers to be assorted in 
two cabins, Mississippi may command them to be; 
and the vessel must stop on the boundary line and 
rearrange her passengers, or be exposed to forfeiture 
in one State or the other atevery trip. Is it not 
obvious that this reasoning applies with equal force 
to State laws requiring or forbidding classifying rail- 
road passengers in separate cars? The through trains 
on the great trunk lines running westward pass 
through a dozen States and more. In one State 
there is a searching official supervision, in another 
there is none. In one, discrimination in freights is 
forbidden, in another it is allowed. Here the offense 
of placing a log on the track to wreck the train is a 
heinous offense, severely punished; there no special 
law exists against it. On one side of a boundary 
there are ample means and precautions for suppress- 
ing a railroad riot, on the other they are meager ; 
and so as to hundreds of questions. Surely matters 
like these should be governed by a law uniform for 
the entire trip. 

The objection is obvious that the commercial 
power does not enable Congress to control railroad 
interests within a single State : it is, however, to be 
remembered that Congress has a power to maintain 
post routes which is not subject to this restriction. 
And, upon the whole, may it not be found that by 
relying upon the two powers in combination a syste- 
matic, comprehensive railroad law might be framed 
by the general government which would be satisfac- 
tory to the people, and would reconcile the rival in- 
terests which are now on the verge of conflict ? 


NOTES. 


H. H. concludes this week the delightful journey to Hone- 
fos and invites the readers of The Christian Union to a Nor- 
wegian wedding; the Rev. Cyrus Hamlin contributes to the 
Silent Hour series a thoughtful article on the ‘‘ Unknown 
Name”; Dr. Dana presents some very interesting facts in- 
dicative of the hold which educational institutions have ob- 
tained in the West, and notes the difference of views on the 
question of religious instruction; Mr. Benson J. Lossing re- 
calls from obscurity the figure of an early American scholar 
and reviser of the New Testament; our readers will not regret 
the spaée which we give to Miss Noble’s pathetic and stimu- 
lating picture of the self-denying love of an Old Fogy; J. 
M. S8., whose initials our readers will associate with some 
excellent religious poetry of a meditative cast, translates 
from Terstegen ‘‘ The Christian’s Twilight Prayer,” and Miss 
Waters furnishes a graphic picture in narrow compass of 
a Freshet. In Books and Authors Mr. Mabie reviews Prof. 
Jowett’s admirable translation of Thucydides, and a well- 
known writer Dr. Dix’s recent lectures on the Prayer Book 


of Edward VI. The Home contains the usual variety of 


articles, J. T. M., in answer to a number of inquirers fur- 
nishing a second article on the table, and Mr. McCormick 
sending a message from beyond seas to Aunt Patience’s . 
growing family of nieces and nephews. 


Children in the country who have the enjoyment of green 
fields, running brooks, birds, flowers and abundant shade 
would be especially contented with their lot if they could 
know how meager are the pleasures of thousands of children 
who are doomed to pass the summer in the city. For the 
most part these little prisoners, who are shut in close and 
heated rooms by night and bounded by a block or two by 
day, have nothing to play with. Twelve or fourteen hours 
a day are before them with no grass to lie on, no fences to 
climb, no whistles to make, no butterflies to chase, no daisies 
and buttercups to gather—nothing but dreary curb-stones 
and pavements and barren spots. The best thing about the 
increasing number of excursions and sanitariums is that for 
a day and sometimes for a week these pent-up children get a 
taste of that delight and freedom of the country which other- 
wise they could never know. The annual excursions in con- . 
nection with the mission schools are remembered one-half of 
the year and looked forward to the other half. With the ex- 
ception of Christmas day, perhaps, the annual excursion 
is the one event in the whole year which most occupies their 
thoughts. If it be true enough that some city children can 
never be reconciled to the country, it is still more true that 
most children born in the country would find the life to which 
the majority of these city children are doomed ee 
irksome. 


President Carter’s inaugural address is a sound and schol- 
arly plea for broad, thorough training preparatory to those 
university courses which prepare for special vocations in life. 
He defines with clearness the relative work of the college and 
the university, and shows that the tendency prevalent in this 
country to omit the college, or to lose its identity in the uni- 
versity, is a mistake and a misfortune. His conception of 
the large and generous culture which a college should give 
young men preparatory toa special study for the professions 
will command the assent of most thoughtful people. Valuing 
the study of Latin and Greek as the best means of familiariz- 
ing the mind of the student with the genius and character of 
two races which have stamped themselves most deeply upon 
the history of the world, he urges that the study of the Jewish 
race and thought should be added in view of the supreme 
value of their contributions to the development of humanity. 
It is evident that while President Carter will study to preserve 
the religious traditions of Williams College he will bring to 
the work of his new position that spirit of stimulating schol- 
arship which will aim continually at a broadening of the in- 
tellectual opportunities and life of the college. : 


So long as despondent Americans will write such super- 
ficial articles as that which Mr. James Parton contributed to 
a recent number of the ‘‘ North American Review,” on ‘** The 
Power of Public Plunder,” we must expect to see them re- 
produced abroad as evidences of curreut opinion here. It is 
very satisfactory, however, in such an instance to find so 
critical a journal as the London ‘‘ Times” advising Mr. Par- 
ton not to despair of the republic, and assuring him that this 
grand experiment could not go on without some faults. Let 
us have all the frank criticism of our institutions we can get, 
but it would be just as well if those Americans who sit down 
to arraign the condition of onr political affairs would look a 
little below the surface, and not be misled by superficial indi- 
cations. 


The Charleston ‘‘ News and Courier” thinks that the-trial _ 
of Cash, the duelist who killed Shannon, which has resulted 
in @ verdict of acquittal, will have a good effect; because, it 
reasons, if men are to be hereafter tried for these offenses 
the trouble and anxiety and expense of such legal proceedings 
will speedily put an end to the crime ofdueling. This strikes 
us as a decidedly optimistic way of looking at it. If South 
Carolina juries really wish to break up this evil practice, 
which helps so much to degrade the tone of Southern life, 
the best thing they can do is to bring in a few verdicts of 
guilty. The further trouble and expense involved in such a 
verdict would probably have some repressing effect on the 
practice. 


By the death of John A. Appleton, the well-known pub- . 
lishing house of D. Appleton & Co. loses its accomplished 
and sagacious busiress manager. Mr. Appleton was born at 
Andover, Mass., in 1817. He early entered his father’s pub- 
lishing house as a clerk, and in 1848, on the retirement of | 
Daniel Appleton, became a partner of the firm. He was 
naturally a man of robust health, but injuries received by 
being thrown from a carriage seven years ago indirectly led 
to his death. Mr. Appleton was a man of thorough integrity 
of character, fine business ability and an efficient and useful 
member of the Episcopal Church. 


President Chadbourne has been studying the spread of ma- — 
laria and comes to the conclusion that very little has been . 
done as yet to solve the mystery. He shows that the poison 
infects dry places as well as wet ones. That it appears on 
the tops of mountains as well as in the valleys, and extends 
its ravages to places where the conditions would naturally 
be supposed to be wholly unfavorable to its development. 
He thinks that all that can be done at present is to make 
careful observations with a view to collecting facts for a fu- 
ture solution of the mystery. A good many are engaged in 
this business of observation but they seem to find very little 
satisfaction in it. 


The reports of the libraries for the year 1880 show a uni- 
versal falling off in the circulation of books. The “‘ Nation” 
thinks that this decline in circulation is owing to the revival 
of business. Of course a decrease in the number of books 
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read would naturally follow the loss of the leisure which | 

a good many people enjoyed, or otherwise, for several years 

after 1873, but it will be unfortunate if business interests 
are allowed to submerge men and women who have acquired 

_ reading habits in such a current of care and work as to cut 

off their intellectual life. 


An authoritative statement from an English source of 
what constitutes a gentleman wil] now be in order. The 
English Army and Navy Club, by a vote of 359 to 38, has re- 
stored Col. Valentine Baker to active membership on the 
ground that the offense which caused his expulsion did not 
affect his character asagentleman. It will be remembered 
that this offense was a criminal assault upon a young lady 
in a railway carriage. Ideas of gentlemanly conduct must 
be rather vague in that quarter. 


The eelebration of the 100th anniversary of the publication 
of Kant’s ‘‘ Critique of Pure Reason,” at Saratoga, July 6, 
was another notable evidence of the fact that speculative 
studies are gaining an increasing number of students every 
year. It is evident that our busy practical life is to be én- 
riched by a continually growing devotion to higher pursuits, 
and although our summer schools may not be of the strongest 
kind in point of originality they are very hopeful beginnings. 


INQUIRING FRIENDS. 


—Will you please give your opinion concerning the Deluge? Was 
it a vindictive act, or what good accrued to the human race by it? 
From the dimensions given of Noah’s ark, could it have contained 
pairs and sevens of all breathing animals? Was it necessary for 
aquatic fowls to enter the ark in order to perpetuate life? 

PAULINE, Ark. W. R. B. 

The Deluge was probably a local submersion of that part 
of the inhabited earth with which Bible history especially has 
todo. This is the view of modern scholars, based both upon 
a careful study of the Scriptural account and upon the ob- 
served phenomena of nature. Thedestruction of great masses 
of human beings by gigantic disasters, of which the Deluge is 
simply a type or illustration, is one of the mysteries of Divine 
Providence which we are unable to fathom. They have oc- 
eurred through a‘l epochs and ages, and the spiritual lesson 
involved in the story of the Deluge is that, in such times of 
judgment and destruction, righteousness and that kind of 
faith which obeys God’s Word is the soul’s only refuge. We 
cannot sav whether the ark could have literally contained 
pairs and sevens of all then existing breathing animals, nor 
do we think it important to determine such questions. 


—Will you, under the head of Inquiring Friends, give the purport 
of the Wilmot Proviso? M. 

Under President Tyler’s administration (1845), just at the 
outbreak of the hostilities which resulted in the Mexican 
war, a bill was introduced into Congress in reference to a 
special message of the President, authorizing the President 
to use two millions of dollars in the purchase of territory 
from Mexico lying beyond the Rio Grande. Mexico had 
twenty years before abolished slavery and this territory was 
therefore free. The representatives of the North feared 
that this purchase would result in an extension of slavery 
and an increase of the political power of the slave-holding 
States, and David Wilmot, of Pennsylvania, after some in- 
formal consultation with other Democrats from the free 
States, moved to add to the bill a proviso that neither slavery 
nor involuntary servitude should ever exist in any part of 
the territory to be purchased except for crime. The proviso 
was adopted in the House by a nearly sectional vote, the 
Northern representatives, with few exceptions, voting for 
it. The majority was four. The bill failed to pass in the 
Senate, the hour fixed by concurrent resolution for adjourn- 
ment arriving before a vote could be obtained upon it. 


—I would like to know if the publisher of a paper can collect the 
money for his paper sent after it has been paid and ordered stopped, 
or sent to a person who has never subscribed ? 

After an order has been sent directing a newspaper to be 
stopped, accompanied with the money for the subscription 
up to the date of the order, the subscriber may refuse to take 
the paper out of the office, and thereupon refuse to pay for 
it; but if the subscriber continues to take the paper from the 
office, and get the benefit of it, the law will, under ordinary 
circumstances, presume that he intends to pay. It will as- 
sume a contract and hold him liable. On precisely the same 
principles, if dry-goods or groceries are sent to your house, 
even though by mistake, and are kept and used, the law will 
hold you liable to pay for them. The fact that some news- 
papers take advantage of this principle of law does not alter 
the principle. 


—Will you be so kind as to inform me as to the character of 
the work entitled “*Draper’s Conflict,” also the ‘Martyrdom of 
Man,” and by whom the latter was written? CoNstanT READER. 

Professor Draper’s ‘‘ Conflict of Science and Religion ” is 
an entertaining but inaccurate monograph, its literary and 
religious learning being evidently taken at second hand, and 
much of it from untrustworthy sources. The author is ap- 
parently unacquainted with Arabic life and literature. Win- 
wond Reade’s ‘‘ Martyrdom of Man”’ is an intensely partisan 
infidel book containing some curious information, but value- 
less because wholly unreliable. 


—Permit me to inquire, if not inconsistent with the department of 
Inquiring Friends, your opinion as to the following ; viz., Has aman a 
right to his property if it is on or covered up under ground on an- 
other man’s land, providing the owner of the land has no claim on 
the property? 2. What lawful steps are necessary for the owner to 
get his property? 3. Has he aright to dig up his property and carry 
it away ? W. B. 

We cannot. undertake to give professional advice, either 
legal or medical. For this a professional man must be con- 
sulted. No good lawyer, however, would give you an opinion 
on @ hypothetical case as stated in this note. His answer 
would depend upon many circumstances, and he must know 


the facts in the case fully, in order to give advice. We rec- 
ommend you to consult with some careful and trustworthy 
lawyer to whom you are willing to give full information 
respecting all the facts in the case. 


—1l. Why did not the New Testament revisers leave Gehenna 
untranslated as well as Hades? Is it not a Greek proper name? 2. 
Are the Sunday-school Lessons to be discontinued? I have seen 
none in The Christian Union for two weeks at least. 3. Has “H. 
H.” had experience in bringing up children ? 

AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

1. Probably because the word Gehenna would be unintelli- 
gible to most English readers while Hades is not; still it isa 
question whether it would not have been better to have left 
it untranslated. Gehenna was the fire which was perpetually 
burning in the Valley of Hinnom for the destruction of the 
offal of the city. | 

2. At the end of the quarter when the Sunday-school 
lesson is taken up with review or with a lesson selected by 
the school the papers are omitted in The Christian Union. 
There is no intention of discontinuing the series. 

3. How much experience she has had we cannct say, but 
the readers of her papers will be satisfied that she has ob- 
served to very good purpose. 


—1. What French authors who have been foremost 1n explorations 
along the Nile are accessible to English students ? 

2. Who discovered a harp among the ruins, which has the frequent 
mention of speakers ? 

3. Is it possible to obtain a copy of the accepted New Testament 
already interleaved with blank paper ? A. G. 8. 

1. **Monuments of Upper Egypt.”’ By Marietta Bey. Price, 
$3.00. 

2. A harp was discovered at Thebes, in 1823. by Sir J. G. 
Wilkinson. The strings were of catgut, and were so well 
preserved that they emitted a sound, though it is supposed 
that they had been buried for two or three thousand years. 
Pictures of harps are common in Egyptian sculpture. 

3. No; but you could have one capes for you by the pub- 
lisher of any edition. 


—In your issue of June 8th, in the column of Inquiring Friends, 
I see the question answered concerning “‘ For Christ’s sake” at the 
close of a prayer. But does it not often and more generally mean 
that we ask through the merits of Christ as the Redeemer, even as he 
said, *‘ Whatsoever ye ask the Father in my name he will give it 
you”? 

Tom’s N. D. 

Many theologians understand the teaching of the New Tes- 
tament to be that God gives to the human race because of 
Christ's suffering that pardon and help which he would not 
have otherwise bestowed. We do not so read the New Tes- 
tament. We understard the life and death of Christ to be 
the product, not the cause of God’s love. 


Gentl —More especially to Mr. Beecher. Will you please 
give me, through the column of Inquiring Friends of the Christian 
Union, a brief outline for a lecture of advice to young men. The 
subject of the lecture shall be waste of time, money, and mental 
faculty in early manhood. A SUBSCRIBER. 

No, we can not do any such thing. The first condition 
essential to giving advice or instruction to others is the pos- 
session of knowledge one’s self. Until you have worked out 
from your own experience, observation and study ideas which 
press upon you, and which, because of their importance as 
you see them, you desire to impart to others, you are in 
no condition to give a lecture that will be worth listening to. 
The retailing of other people’s ideas is an honorable business, 
but it is the business of a bookseller, not of a lecturer. 


—Will you please sketch in your column for Inquiring Friends the 
resemblances between Moses and Christ? 

Paul dwells much on the contrasts between Moses and 
Christ. but not on resemblances between them. Moses was 
a statesman, Christ a teacher; Moses the founder of a State, 
Christ the Creator of a new society ; Moses told men what 
they ought to do, Christ gives them power to do; Moses 
brought law, Christ brought truth and grace; Moses re- 
strained men by penalties, Christ inspires men by hope; 
Moses was a law-giver, Christ is a life-giver; and, finally, 
Moses is a schoolmaster to lead us to Christ. 


—What should be the nature of a question sent you to insure an 
answer? You can answer these in The Christian Union or by letter ; 
only, in case your answer is in The Christian Union, do not put my 
name into print. H. H. A. 

We try to answer in the columns of The Christian Union 
all questions of general public interest, though sometimes 
the limitations of space and the number of inquiries renders 
this impossible. Questions that have no interest to the public 
we answer by mail, if postage stamp is inclosed. Your 
question respecting Josephus has already been answered. 


Can you inform me where the paper called the ‘* Christian,” for- 
merly published by Hastings, of Boston, is published at the present 
time ? m ¥.C. 

CoKESBURGH, N. Jd. 

The ‘‘ Christian” is published at 707 Oliver Street, St. iawa, 
Mo. 

—Today comes The Christian Union for June Ist. An in- 
quiring friend asks for a cold water pen. Though very late 
to respond, perhaps no one else has yet mentioned one which 
your reply fails to allude to. This is the so-called ‘* Cold 
Water Pen.” sold in New York; where, I donot know. The 
pen has a thick coating on the inner side of dry iridescent 
ink, which dissolves readily in water, becoming purple. By 
keeping a tiny phial of water to dip the pen in, one soon 
has it full of good ink, as the substance colors the water with 
every touch. L. 8. W. 

Bonn, Germany. 


—A copy of the six sermons on intemperance, by Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, published in pamphlet form in England, 
has been sent to this office and will be forwarded to E. A. W. 
if he will send his address to us. 

SUBSCRIBER.—The address of the Secretary of the Ladies’ 
Codperative Dress Associatiod is Miss Kate Field, 112 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 


THE CHRISTIANS TWILI GH - 
PRAYER. 
A free translation from the German of Gerhard Terstegen. 
6 lances nature seeks repose ; the sun glides to the west, 
Where wait the radiant clouds to deck his place of 

rest. | 

Would’st find rest too, my soul, sheltered from night’s 
alarms ? 

Earth has no refuge for thee ; seek it in Jesus’ arms. 


To kindly roof-tree’s shade the traveler has gone; 
Straight homeward to his nest the little bird has flown ; 
The lambs within the fold are safely gathered all ; 

Thy weary child, my Lord, upon thy breast doth fall. 


Thou art my fold, my rest, my sure abiding place; 

I long for nothing more when gazing at thy face. 

I am never happy long when from that home away ; 
Then, Saviour, hold me fast that I no more may stray. 


These hands their work lay down at setting of the sun; 
This is the spirit’s hour ; her work is just begun. 

To prayer, then, O my soul, and inward talk with him 
Who is above, yet near, who is without, within. 


May peace upon me fall as sinks my frame in sleep ; 
And be thou near my bed a watchful guard to keep. 
Let no alarm arouse, let no distress annoy, 

Till dawns another day of service and of joy. 


In battle be my shield, in all this life’s hard war ; 
In darkness be my light, my refuge in all care, 
The spring of all my joy, my solace in all woe, 
Till guided by thy hand to Sabbath rest I go. 


THOUGHTS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
THE UNKNOWN NAME. 
By THE Rev. Cyrus HAMLIN. 


T may be doubted whether there is much truth in 
the view of John’s exile in Patmos, not infrequent- 
ly presented, which would make it a sort of prolonged 
‘*Quiet Hour.” The fact of his being there at all, con- 
sidering its cause and apparent consequences, would 
be anything but quieting to him; and the visions 
granted him there were of a very different order from 
that thoughtful gazing upon the various forms of truth 
which is particularly associated with the Christian’s 
‘Quiet Hour.” Yet, however exciting and overwhelm- 
ing the first revelations must have been to the Apostle, 
the record he has left is in many ways peculiarly suit- 
ed to stimulate the thought of the believer, and also 
to lead it in green pastures and beside still waters. 

In the nineteenth chapter of the Revelation, for ex- 
ample, we have a partial answer to the inquiry that the 
troubled believer so often asks with wrestling Jacob: 
‘*Tell me thy name.” There are in fact four names 
given in this vision .of the one riding on the white 
horse. 

He is first spoken of as Faithful and True. This re- 
calls our Lord’s reply to Pilate in his assertion of 
the kingdom of the Truth, that his power was to 
be by the force of truth upon the hearts and minds 
of men. The name is dear to his people. True is 
true in his great purposes and his execution of 
them; true in his promises and his friendships. 
The mind rests on the name as the dim, ill-compre- 
hended spectacle rises before.the mind of the conflicts 
to be waged by the armies of heaven under his leader- 
ship. Itis a conflict of truth, of one who is the Truth, 
with error. Whatever great changes and apparent 
catastrophes may be necessitated, he does not and can- 
not forget his covenant with those whom he has re- 
ceived. It is, as it were, the first thought occurring 
to the Apostle, assuring him that the real nature of 
him who now appears in such tremendous state is not 
changed from the hour when the now awe-struck disci- 
ple leaned upon his breast at the table, and heard him 
declare, ‘‘I am the Truth.” 

Another name is one which quickly interprets itself 
to the disciple: the Word of God. His people rejoice 
in him as the utterance of God’s truth and love, the 
real manifestation of the Father; the syllable of that 
Father’s love lingering on every breeze and echoing it- 
self on every spot on earth, and in every human rela- 
sionship, as well as sounding in the grandeur of that 
voice that was as the sound of many waters: uttering 
itself in all the majesty of the divine government. 

These two names were perhaps John’s own recogni- 
tion of his Lord, or were told him or sounded in his 
ears by the whispering or the loud acclaims of the host ° 
around him; but there was another name which ap- 
peared in a special manner to designate the rider. It 
was written on his vesture and on his thigh—‘“ King of 
Kings and Lord of Lords.” A name, then, easily rec- 
ognized; the office and qualities it designates charac- 
terized the whole person and almost seemed to absorb 
everything else, The exiled Apostle for a moment for- 
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got his island prison, and the fierce power that had put 
him there, in the vision of a greater Ruler and a more 
truly irresistible Conqueror, whose own he was. Per- 


_ haps be also exulted in the thought that his kingship 


was to destroy armaments and military force, and the 
kingdoms founded upon them, not by legions and weap- 
ons of war but by the Truth. It is to be feared that 
we use this name too often, ignorantly yielding to the 
first suggestions of its meaning. It seems to explain 
itself. It isin its form most consonant to human na- 
ture. It gratifies the believer’s sense of injury at the 
assumptions, the usurpations, the general noisy self- 
assertion of the world. We are apt to say, ‘‘ Now our 
Lord appears in his true self.” But there is yet an- 
other name to be set beside this and the others—‘‘a 
name written that no man knew but he himself.” He 
does not say where written. Itis as though it invested 
him as something elusive, intangible, yet constantly 
and plainly present, suggesting itself now here, now 
there, now in the whole person, but never completely 
yielding itself to the inquisitive and astonished mind of 
the Apostle. These other names, then, do not give the 
whole Christ. All others that can be gathered from 
Scripture do not together give us the whole being and 
nature of our Lord. That is known only to himself. 
He would seem to be, in a manner, alone in heaven as 
he was on earth: only the Father with him. The host 
redeemed, the countless host of the angels, with their 
untainted intelligence and radiant wisdom, cannot tell 
nor understand all that Christis. It is not said it never 
shall be known; but in all the unfolding of human his- 
tory, in allthe travail of soul in which he awaits, as 
well as leads to, the result, there is something in his 
experience and nature which he cannot share with 
any one, nor is it known or guessed at by any one 
but the Father. 

We seem to catch a reflection of this in things of 
earth, as of all else in him in whom all things stand 
together! In an age of marvelous increase of knowl- 
edge, the discoveries that crowd upon us do indeed 
bring before the mind of the observer daily more of 
the Word of God and the power of God; yet they as 
continually suggest something more that baffles our 
ingenuity. The plainness of the wisdom, the grandeur 
of the powers but make more marked and more won- 
derful the fact of a meaning that escapes us: a name 
written in nature itself that no man knows, no man 
can read. | 

The most casual reading of the history of the church, 
‘we might say of the religious history of mankind, 
gives a glimpse of that which prolonged attention only 
makes more evident; strange marks and characters 
in the history of the church—thus inscribed on his 
body—that sgem so to belong to it, to be in some 
strange way associated together, that we cannot but 
think that they mean something. Perhaps they are a 
name, perhaps a portion of that name of our Lord 
which forms part of his infinite solitude ; the necessary 
reappearance in that history on earth, which he is 
directing from heaven, of one of the essential features 
of his own character. We recognize the harmony and 
likeness between the two, and feel that that which so 
often stumbles our thought in our painful consideration 
of the world is but the appearing to our eye here of 
those characters which appeared to the rapt Apostle 
as an expression of Christ’s nature, but which yet he 
could not interpret. It is at least permitted us to 
~ think that much of the strange movement of life and 
thought in the church of Christ, the record of strange 
yet long-continuing beliefs, of customs and rites and 
forms of worship that seem to many without real 
meaning, and yet after all have a strange mutual con- 
nection and disclose at times a—to many—surpris- 
ingly near relation to Christian life, that these may be 
part of the expression of the true Cbristly nature, 
after all; the true significance of which may yet be 
disclosed; or may form part of the eternal patience 
and self-sufficing self-knowledge of our Saviour. 

And each true disciple is allied to his Master in the 
same way. As on the church at large, so on each 
member of it, because of his identification with his 
- Head, there is a name written which men cannot read ; 
which indeed the believer himself may nut be able to 
read, because it velongs not to his mere human nature 
but to the Christ in him, and so only Christ himself 
can know what it is. We may rest in the hope that it 
is the writing of that for which Christ has appre- 
hended us, not yet distinctly made known but which 
we are to follow on to apprehend. It is God reveal- 
ing his Son in us; with much, therefore, that only he 
and the Son can know. At least which we can know 
only as we approach Christ,as he is perfectly formed 
in us, bringing to us that self-knowledge which is part 
of his divine prerogative. 

This is the higher form of that fact with which all 
thoughtful persons must sooner or later make ac- 
quaintance. How often is there much in one’s nature 
or life that must remain a strange word to others yet 
is known to one’s self; the experience, the purpose, 
the trait of inward life, understood more or less clearly 


by one’s self, impossible to be communicated to any 


other or understood by any other. How often do men 
shrink and tremble as they realize or begin to suspect 
in themselves, as they see on the lives of dear friends, 
this writing known only to the one’s self on whom it 
appears—and to Christ. Yet this is often the best 
meaning of the character: not the wisdom that men 
admire, though it be a true word of God; nor the 
force that men wonder at, though it be in the sphere 
of the true power of God; but the something not 
made known, the characteristics that men cannot read, 
in the life, the action, that being made known at the 
last shall prove to be—and to have been—the closest 
bond with Christ, the truest wisdom of the life, and, 
after all, its greatest power. At the same time we 
must remember that only as we also are faithful and 
true, and put forth our strength in righteousness, as we 
are in our actions and influence the true utterance of 
the divine nature of which we are made partakers, 
only as we are in spirit and life as well as in divine 
gift made kings as well as priests unto God, only then 
can we ourselves comprehend the name thus written 
on us, the indication and naming of the Christ in us. 
If, then, there come to any Christian a sense of individ- 
ual gift, or work, or suffering, or joy, which oppresses 
from the very fact that it must long, or ever, be one’s 
personal knowledge, not to be imparted to or shared 
with any one—that may of itself bring a new fellow- 
ship with Christ, even in his enthroned glory. And it 
will not lead to exclusiveness, or morbidness, or de- 
spondency, or spiritual conceit. Even should it be 
that inexplicable experience, trial, labor, suffering, re- 
sponsibility, the cause or purpose or use of which is 
unintelligible to the believer himself, it need not and 
will not separate him, in sympathy or life or useful- 
ness, from others, nor destroy the outgoing influence 
nor the expressiveness of the life, as this ‘‘name” did 
not prevent the glorious One who bore it from being 
the Word of God, nor interfere with his strength as 
Conqueror and Governor. 

But at our best how different is his self-knowledge 
from ours. Christ knows his own nature. That secret 
which no man can read is perfectly known to him. 
Only he knows that deep travail of soul with which 
he is yet to be satisfied. There is no darkness in him ; 
no uncertainty in his purpose; no obscurity in the 
end. He is not, as we are to ourselves, a mystery to 
himself, but an infinite delight. ‘‘For ye ure dead 
and your life is hid with Christ in God. When Christ 
who is our life shall be manifested,” for so the passage 
reads, ‘‘then shall ye also be manifested with him in 
glory.” ‘‘ Henceforth,” said Paul, noman trouble 
me, for I bear in my body the marks of the Lord 
Jesus.” 


RINGERIGET. 
By. H. H. 
A NORWEGIAN WEDDING. 


F pine trees might have preferences among all the 
strange destinies of transformation to which they are 
born, one could easily fancy their choosing to be wrought 
into paper. It takes but five minutes to do this in one 
of the Hénefos mills by that brace of confederate pres- 
tidigitateurs, steam and water. The roar, and fizz, and 
clink with which they do it sound weird enough in the 
heart of the fir forest, wuere the mill stands, and the 
change is swifter than the eye can well follow. The 
logs are sawed into lengths of fourteen inches, split 
into quarters, smoothed, piled into a huge iron wheel, 


which, revolving in water, grinds them into pulp and 


tosses the pulp out into troughs and pipes. Here it is 
sifted and strained; then, carried up into a huge re- 
volving hopper, it is ground still finer; then poured 
out and rolled in layers on huge iron rollers covered 
with woolen cloth. Off these rollers it comes in solid 
sheets, is folded, and put into presses to drip and dry, 
like newspapers. Just five minutes from the time the 
logs go into the iron wheel at the upper end of the 
mill they come out at the lower end in thick sheets. 
These are shipped to England, to be there mixed with 
linen and made into thinner paper. 

Seven thousand dollars a year the pine forest makes 
in this way for its owner; but to do it wheels run and 
mcn work night and day all the year round, except 
from six o’tlock to six o’clock on Sundays. 

The overseer, who seemed an enthusiast, said that 
his one ambition in life was to have such a mill of his 
own. ‘‘ButI shall not get one,” he said sadly. ‘I 
am paid but forty dollars a month, and it takes all 
that to support my family. Norway is a hard coun- 
try for a man to rise in. He must go to America for 
that.” 

The mill stands on the edge of, almost over, a grand 
waterfall, the spray of which fills the air and makes 
still stronger the aromatic odor of the bruised pine. 
On every side stretch away forests of trees awaiting 
their turn to die into new life. The spot is full of wild 
and poetic significance. Allied to secrets, from first to 


last, is the tree that goes from the realms of the upper 


air, solitudes of night and stars, birds, and the winds 
of morning, to become voiceless messenger, faithful 
hoarder, of the purpose, power, passion, worship of 
men. From papyrus to pine, a long lineage of honor. 
The Mohammedan is right when he reverently treasures 
the smallest fragment of paper because it may have 
borne or bear the name of God. 

The farm-houses in the Hénefos valley are the best 
in Norway. Seen from a distance, many of them look 
like the summer-houses of those who seek the country 
for pleasure rather than like the homes of laborers; 
but on entering them one finds no tokens of ease or 
luxury. The best that the best of them can show is a 
sort of stern comfort. In the house of the richest 
farmer there the nearest approach to adornment was a 
gay-colored pot, with fine-leafed vines growing in it, 
set on a white embroidered cloth on the top of a bureau 
in the living-room. The vines hung over the edges of 
the pot, lay thick as a mat on the bureau-top and fell 
in fringes around its edges, plainly rendering the upper 
drawer of no use whatever. It was atouching effort 
of the patient house-wife to decorate her plain, bare 
room. A similar vine on a low stand in one corner 
was doing its best to rival the one on the bureau. A 
mahogany corner-cuphoard, two stories high, and a fine 
old clock, with much brass-work on its case, were the 
only other furniture in the room except chairs. A 
larger room opening from this was entirely unfur- 
nished, and the chambers contained only the barest 
necessaries. Yet this was the farmer’s fine new house, 
which he had built because he had grown rich and too 
proud to live in his old one. The old one stood a few 
rods off, and was now the home of his work-people. 
As we passed the wide-open door we saw a group sit- 
ting on the fleor around the hearth, on which a fire smol- 
dered. Three young women held sleeping babies at 
their breasts; toddling children were scrambling about ; 
aged men and women were curled up helpless in cor- 
ners. 

‘*Surely, these do not work? The farmer does not 
support all these ?” I exclaimed. 

No. These were the wives, children and parents of 
the laborers who were at work in the field earning, at 
the outside, only fifty cents a day; some of them, 
those hired by the year, much less. No wonder this 
group huddled around the fire looked ghastly in their 
poverty. 

Another fine new farm-house, not yet occupied, was 
shown with great pride as evidence of the prosperity of 
Hénefos farmers. It stood high on asouth-fronting hill, 
with grand old fir woods at its back. It was an oblong 
two-story house with two straight rows of windows, 
tive in a row, on each side. Instead of fronting south, 
for the off-look over the valley, it fronted to the hill- 
side and the wood. There was the front door, with 
seats on each side of it, commanding only the barns, 
granaries and iong, low house of the laborers. 

‘‘In Norway the farmer likes better to sit and look 
at his cows and his servants, and see that they work,” 
said our guide, who was a farmer himself, and evi- 
dently approved of the arrangement. 

The house had four large rooms on a floor. All were 
papered, and had friezes and dados of fierce colors. 
Not acloset in the house; not one. A place under the 
stairs, opening on the kitchen by a sliding panel-door, 
was pointed out as the place where the maid-servant ~ 
would sleep. It was certainly no larger than an ordi- 
nary bed, and no one could stand upright init. The 
kitchen itself was iarge, airy, well fitted with shelves, 
drawers and wall-cupboards. So curiously does civil- 
ization halt sometimes, and seem to only half do its 
work in civilizing rude people’g arrangements. 

The fields were gay with hay harvesters; barefooted, 
bareheaded peasant girls in red jackets and white 
blouses ; &@ peasant man, with broad-brimmed hat, here 
and there; but never more than one or two in a field. 
The hay harvest is the Norwegian peasant girls’ har- 
vest indeed. They can earn fifty cents a day so long 
as there is grass to be mowed or raked. If they go 
into service by the month they get at the utmost only 
four dollars, and often only two ; so the hay harvest is 
a great money-making festival to them. 

My last day in Ringeriget was an eventful day to two 
young people of Hénefos; and a portion of the good 
fortune of their fate was reflected in mine, insomuch 
as I had the luck to see them wedded. They were not 
peasants, which was to be regretted; since with every 
step above the peasant grade picturesqueness disap- 
pears from the clothes of men and women. The bride- 
groom wore a dress-coat, not to be distinguished from 
the dress-coat of Paris or New York except that, being 
less well-fitted and seldom worn, it made its wearer 
look even more constrained and unmanly than is the 
usu:l effect of that unsightly garment. The bride, 
however, wore the myrtle without which no Norwe- 
gian maiden will wed. The long white lace veil, 
which covered her from head to foot, was dotted with 
tiny bunches of myrtle leaves, held in place at the back 
of the head by a wreath and fastened in front to a high 
chaplet of the same leaves. The chaplet was made in 
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the exact shape of the high gilt and bejeweled crowns 
worn by peasant brides in Norway. The altar and the 
steps leading to it were covered with white cloth and 
strewn with flowers. ‘Iwo square cushions, embroid- 
ered in green worsteds and white beads, were placed 
for them to kneel on. A very long time it was, too, 
that they had to kneel. The clergyman, looking in his 
black gown and full white ruff like one of the old 
Reformation divines, delivered a lengthy sermon to 
each of them, keeping his hand firm placed on the head 
of the one he addressed. 

‘What is he saying ?” I whispered to Katrina. 

‘*Oh, it are all shtories,” she replied irreverently. 
are the same always in Norway. He tells to the 
man what he must do, and to the woman what she; 
but he need not to spend the time saying somuch. It 
will not be different if he stay telling all day.” 

The relatives and friends of the party were divided 
as ina Shaker mecting-house ; the men on the right 
side of the aisle and the women on the left. When the 
ceremony was over cach man shook hands with the 
bride and with the bridegroom, and there was much 
grave hand-shaking and subdued whispering in the 
party. 

In the front pew, in the place of honor, sat a superb 
gold peasant woman, in a costume gay as a dahlia-bed : 
a gorgeous purple and gold cap, with gold and crim- 
son streamers behind and tied under her chin by scar- 
let strings; a short dark-blue jacket, ruffled at the 
edges with gilt; a black skirt falling in straight fluted 
folds to her ankles. 

After the ceremony was over the wedding party 
drove to Madame Kladved’s, where the wedding-din- 
ner was to be eaten. The whole house had been upside 
down since daybreak with preparations for it. The 
steps, the piazza, the hall, the steps up to the room 
where the bride was-'to lay aside her wraps, all were 
strewn thick with flowers. The old peasant woman 
came next in the procession after the bride. It was 
plain that she was a person of great consideration in 
the family. The mystery was explained when after 
the dinner was over the landlord led her to my rooms 
and introduced her tc me. The bride, it seemed, had 
lost her mother when she was an infant. This old 
peasant woman had nursed her as a baby, and had 
taken care of her till this day. 

**Ttis as much as her mother,” said the landlord; and 
the old woman nodded and said, ‘‘ Ja! Ja!” 

She. was pleased to hear that I had so admured 
her costume, and showed me each detail of it with 
childlike pride. <A gay chintz apron covered the front 
of her skirt; bound tight around her head outside the 
purple and gold cap was a bright-colored silk handker- 
chief, knotted above her right temple. Another one 
like it was tied loosely about her neck, the knotted 
ends falling over her left shoulder. The whole front 
of her blue jacket was a glittering mass of silver and 
gold ornaments—chains, buttons, clasps, pendants. She 
rolled up her sleeves to show me the open-work em- 
broidery of her wrist-bands, which had been made and 
worn by her mother in hier youth. 

‘¢This must be a very happy day for you,” I said to 
her, ‘*to see the child you have loved so long made 
happy.” 

“Ja! Ja!” she said, and smiled. But it was only 
a half smile, and there were tears still standing in the 
hollows of her old cheeks. 

It was only a few hours after this that, driving past 
the Nordhoug church, we saw the doors open, the 
pathway strewn thick with green. 

Another wedding !” exclaimed. 

‘*A funeral,” Katrina hastily interrupted, with 
hushed whisper. ‘‘Dat must be why all de flags vas 
half down at all houses.” 


The funeral was over; but the bier which had held | 


the coffin still stood in front of the altar. Forty can- 
dles were burning around it, and the floor was thick 
matted with green. Sheaves of pine and juniper were 
fastened at each pew door; the pulpit and its winding 
stairway were hung in black cloth with silver stars on 
it; and long festoons of green were hanging on the 
wall. 

‘“‘Dis must been somebody great,” said Katrina, ‘‘ to 
have many candles like dat.” 

It proved to have been the funeral of the oldest and 
richest woman in Nordhoug ; a woman who had owned 
the largest and most valuable farm in the village, and 
_had lived alone on it for nearly half a century. 

“Dat is too bad,” said Katrina, ‘‘to have to die in 
dis Ringeriget.” 

‘But, Katrina,” said I, ‘‘she was ninety years old. 
She must have been glad to go; even away from Rin- 
geriget.” 


“T don’t tink,” replied Katrina earnestly. ‘I got 


aunt dat be ninety—my mother say more—and she do |. 


like to be aliv just so much as I like mysclf; and in 
dis Ringeriget I tink nobody could drag me out my bed 
to bury. I not tink if I like heaven so well.” 

Her compassion lasted, strong and vivid. Several 
days after our return to Christiania I observed her 


standing at the window one evening in the twilight, 
gazing sadly toward the west. 
‘* What are you thinking about, Katrina ?” I said. 
“‘T look over to Ringeriget way,” she replied. ‘I 
tink about dat old Nordhoug voman. Dat was too 
bad, to have to die in Ringeriget.” 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN THE 
WEST. 
By tHe Rey. M. M. G. Dana, D.D. 


_T may not be generally known how much has been 
done in this section to promote the cause of higher 
education. It is yet the day of small things; but broad 
and far-reaching provision has been made to meet the 
intellectual necessities of the future. The chief im- 
pulse to higher education by the State was given by 
the passage of the Morrill bill in 1862, whereby a large 
portion of the national domain was appropriated for 
the encouragement of scientific instruction. The pro- 
visions of this ‘‘ Agricultural College Act,” as it was 
entitled, embraced the sciences relating to agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, and were intended to foster those 
studies which will inure to the national benefit by af- 
fording the youth of the country the best opportunities 
for entering scientific and industrial professions. This 
grant of land, in most of the Western States, was made 
to their respective universities, though there were ex- 
ceptions. The various State legislatures supplemented 
this munificent grant of Congress by setting apart cer- 
tain sections of their own domain; and on the basis of 
these two-fold grants the State Universities rest for 
their endowment. Owing to the inadequacy of the 


latter—because as yet largely unproductive—the States. 


have been most lavish in appropriations made from 
time-to time for the erection of needed buildings and 
to meet current expenses. In addition to the land 
grant made to its University, the State of Minnesota 
has appropriated in money up to the present time 
$104,350, and will this year be called upon to afford 
larger financial aid than ever before. The income of 
this institution in 1878 was from permanent funds, $23, - 
519, and by tax, granted by the State, $20,000 additional. 
It maintains sixteen professors, including the Presi- 
dent. Wisconsin has granted to its University, for all 
purposes, up to 1878, $235,769, and has received from 
the General Government, resulting from the sale thus 
far of the lands donated, $539,228.32, and its instruc- 
tional force consists of twenty-seven professors and 
teachers. In Iowa the Congressional grant, instead of 
going to the University, was appropriated for the en- 
dowment of an agricultural college at Ames, where in- 
struction is ‘given in agriculture, mechanical and civil 
engineering, general science for women and normal 
training. The University has been generously endowed 
by the State, and has productive funds amounting to 
$218,847.26, with unsold lands valued at $15,600, and a 
corps of instructors amounting to over thirty. Michi- 
gan University, which is usually quoted as the model 
State institution of the West, has been in operation 
since 1841, and exhibits a steady growth in all that 
goes to make a really great institution of learning. 
The various faculties number fifty-six, exclusive of as- 
sistants; and the enrollment of students reached this 
past year the unprecedented number of 1,376. The 
genesis of this institution is to be found in the famous 
ordinance of 1787, which secured for the Territory of 
the Northwest, out of which, with several others, came 
the State of Michigan, ‘‘ schools and the means for 
higher education.” In its Territorial and subsequent 
State organization the scheme of a broad-planned and 


well-endowed University was included, and, as the re-. 


sult, it grew wiih the State, and became from the start 
part of its furniture. Up to this timc it has cost the 
State in money appropriations but $469,000. How 
burdensome this institution has been to the tax-payers 
of Michigan may be inferred from the fact that, on the 
present valuation of property, a man who is taxed on 
$1,000 would pay not two cents a year. The signal 
success of this institution is undoubtedly due to the 
early and complete conception of what was needed and 
the exceptionally able leadership the University has 
always had. The Agricultural College at Lansing rests 
on the Congressional grant of 1862, and is under the 
fostering care of the State. 

These may serve as typical samples of what West- 
ern States have done and are doing to promote higher 
education. The University is now an integral part of 
the school system in all these States and will be fos- 
tered with more or less State pride, and become in 
time important, and in some instances renowned, edu- 
cational centers. Since the Agricultural Act, passed 
by Congress in 1862, over forty schools of agriculture 
and mechanic arts have come into existence, which, 
it is claimed, is a complete answer to those who have 
affirmed that this law was a failure. The National 
Schools of Science, so-called, are yet in the early stage 
of their development, but with the wide interest now 
awakened in scientific and industrial education there 


is no reason why they should not become the equals of 
similar institutions in the Old World, which are ac- 
knowledged to be of great public service. 

Not a little friction has been created in the West by 
the jealousy engendered between the universities en- 
dowed by the State and the Christian colleges founded 
and fostered by private munificence. Time will correct 
this, for it will demonstrate that both have their own 


| peculiar field and work. Moreover, it is believed that 


the State institutions, with their larger resources, will 
stimulate the intellectual growth of the private col- 
leges, suggest to them some wholesome modification 
of the old-fashioned curriculum of study, and have a 
tendency, through the struggle for existence occasioned, 
to secure the survival of the fittest. Ther: will always 
be room for one or more Christian colleges in every 
Western State, and the presence of the State University 
will not interfere with their largest development, while 
it in turn will be in many ways favorably affected. 


Just now there is in some of the commonwealths of the | 


West a need of a more generous educational spirit ; for, 
while there may be emulation between the colleges and 
the State institutions, there cannot be jealousy and an- 
tagonism without damaging the cause of higher educa- 
tion. 

The religious question is a far graver one, and will 
occasion deeper and more permanent differences of 
feeling. This grows out of the claim that it is not sate 
to send our youth to institutions in which no distine- 
tively Christian influence or instruction is allowed. To 
this it is replied that the State universities are the 
creatures of the people and will always be compelled 
to respect the prevailing sentiment; that they are 
based on the principles of Christianity and democracy; 
and while they cannot beeome sectarian they are 
never likely to be anti-Christian. 
boldly meets the issue by declaring against the weak- 
ness and unwisdom of huddling young men into the 
sheepfolds of such institutions as have a pronounced 
and prescribed faith. This principle, he argues, is 
most unfortunate for the churches themselves, for ‘‘ we 
are not to draw back from inquiry simply because we 
cannot control it.” He also denies that authoritative 
instruction in our colleges will prove to be any real 
remedy for existing or approaching forms of unbelief. 

These arguments do not suffice, and more and more 
emphasis is being laid upon the fact that only to in- 
structors and institutions in pronounced sympathy 
with the Christian faith can we safely intrust our sons 
and daughters. A large portion of our people will al- 
ways so believe, and they will be the ever generous 
supporters and patrons of Christian colleges. The pri- 
vate munificence of such will in the end provide for 
these increasing resources, till in equipment and edu- 
cational advantages they will be the peers of the now 
richer State institutions. The latter will be made more 
conservative as to their selection of teachers and their 


attitude toward religion, publicly and in the class-room, 


by the existence and influence of the Christian colleges. 
Meanwhile all friends of higher education should be 
united in securing the best results from both State and 
private institutions. ‘‘Good learning,” President 
Angell says, ‘‘is always catholic and generous.” We 
cannot have too much of good education, and the 
closer the people are brought into sympathy with our 
colleges and universities the better for both church 
and State. Let public and private generosity vie with 
each other in making their respective institutions 
worthy of the age and equal to the great opportunities 
before them. 


A FORGOTTEN TRANSLATOR OF 
THE BIBLE. : 
By Benson J. Lossine. | 


T near the middle of the eighteenth century, an 

-& emigrant from the county of Derry, Ireland, a 
widower with four children, sailed for America. 
Dreadful sea-sickness prostrated him, and he died 
when in sight of the capes of the Delaware. The lit- 
tle property he had brought with him the captain of 
the vessel appropriated to his own use, and the four 
destitute orphans, two boys and two girls, were landed 
at New Castle, Delaware. , 

One of these children was a bright, biue-eyed boy 
eleven years of age. The captain placed him in the 
family of a blacksmith. One night he heard the arti- 
san tell his wife that the child was to be bound to him 
the next day, as an apprentice. The boy resolved not 
to be chained to a forge. He was studious and 
thoughtful, and had dreamed of life other than that 
of mere physical drudgery for which his delicate 
frame was inadequate. So, packing his scanty cloth- 
ing in a little bundle, he departed before the dawn 
on a journey he knew not whither. While trudg- 
ing along a dusty road, hungry and weary, he was 


overtaken by a wealthy woman in her carriage and 


invited to ride. She was charmed by the boy’s 
bright conversation, and asked him what he would 
like to be when he became a man. He promptly re- 
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plied: ‘‘ I’d like to be a scholar, and make a living by 
writing.” 

Pleased with this answer, the good woman took the 
boy home with her and sent him to school. Mean- 
while his brother, older than he, had found business 
and prospered, and he furnished the aspiring lad with 
means for acquiring a classical education under the 
instruction of the eminent Dr. Allison, who was the 
school-master of so many distinguished revolutionary 
patriots. The boy grew to a tall, slender and well- 
educated young man. Ile became a teacher in the 
Friends’ Academy at New Castle, and learned to love 
and revere that Socicty because of the abounding vir- 
tues of its members. He finally went to Philadelphia, 
where he had the good fortune to win the esteem and 
abiding friendship of Dr. Franklin. There he estab- 
lished a Friends’ Academy, and was distinguished as a 
willing and industrious helper in every good work. 
His truthfulness was so conspicuous that it was pro- 
verbial. Among the Indian tribes of Pennsylvania, 


whom he frequently assisted in their helplessness, he 


was known as ‘The man who tells the truth.” On 
all occasions he was their trusted anchor of hope for 
justice from the white men. 

In the autumn of 1756 a council was held at Easton, 
on the Delaware River, in which representatives of 
Indian tribes—the Delawares, Shawnese and the Six 
Nations—appeared. They were met by Denny, the 
Governor of Pennsylvania, with his council and secre- 
tary, and a large number of persons from Philadelphia, 
most of whom were Friends, or Quakers. Among the 
latter was our young emigrant from Derry. Teedyus- 
cung, a great Delaware chief, was the principal speaker 
among the barbarians. He was chafing under the 
thrall of the more powerful Six Nations, and was irri- 
tated by a trick of the Proprietory of Pennsylvania by 
which his people had been wrongfully deprived of 
much valuable territory. He was, nevertheless, anx- 
ious to have the Delawares remain at peace. The 
Friends sympathized with him, and were at the coun- 
cil to give him assistance in maintaining his rights. 
They requested our young emigrant, who was an ex- 
pert short-hand writer, to keep an unofficial record of 
the proceedings. Rev. Richard Peters was the Secre- 
tary of the Propriectory. His minutes were continually 
disputed by Teedyuscung and his associates, while 
those of this scribe of the Friends were always truth- 
ful in the estimation of the barbarians. They felt a 
most profound respect for him, and the Delawares 
adopted him as a son of the nation, with the signifi- 
cant name above-mentioned. 

The young man’s thirst for exact knowledge was in- 
tense and unceasing. One day he found at a street 
book-stall a portion of the Septuagint, the first and 
purest translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into the 
Greek language, made nearly three hundred years be- 
fore the birth of Christ. He earnestly sought for the 
remainder of the precious book and soon found it. 
Wishing to thoroughly master its contents, he renewed 
his study of the Greek language with great zeal, and 
became one of the most profound Greek scholars in 
America. He made a careful comparison of the 
Septuagint with the so-called ‘‘King ‘James” ver- 
sion (not a new translation) of the Old Testament. He 
found so many errors, evident interpolations and ob- 
scure passages in this ‘‘ authorized” version of the 
Hebrew Scriptures, that he resolved to translate the 
Septuagint (in Greek) into English. This labor of 
love he began when he was almost forty years of age. 

Being an ardent patriot, he had entered warmly into 
the hot political discussions during the ten years’ quar- 
rel between the British government and the English 
American colonies which preceded the old war for in- 
dependence. During that eventful decade in our his- 
tory he. labored almost incessantly with brain and 
hand in the cause of human liberty. His candor and 
suavity of manner won the confidence and respect of 
everybody, and his influence was so great that John 
Adams spoke of him as the ‘‘Sam Adams of Phila- 
delphia.” And when, for a time, while Virginia and 
Massachusetts were all aglow with a spirit of resist- 
ence to British oppression, Pennsylvania like New 
York appeared luke-warm in the cause, and it was un- 
derstood that without Philadelphia the province could 
not be persuaded to fall into the ranks of the deter- 
mined opposers of the British ministry, he and a few 
others set to work to revolutionize public opinion in 
. that city, and Pennsylvania soon took a conspicuous 
' place in the march toward political emancipation. 
At the beginning of September, 1774, the first Conti- 
nental Congress assembled at Philadelphia. On the 
day before that event the man whose career I am 
tracing in faintest outline was married to a wealthy 
Quaker maiden, who lived on her estate a few miles 
from Philadelphia. He was then a bachelor, about 
forty-five years of age. They were wedded in the city 
after the manner prescribed by the Society of Friends, 
and retired to the home of the bride. The next morn- 
ing they returned to the city, and while alighting from 
their modest chaise a message from Peyton Randolph, 


President of the Congress just assembled, was handed 
to the bridegroom, inviting him to come to Carpenter’s 
Hall, the place of meeting. 

‘‘For what purpose am I wanted at Carpenter’s 
Hall ?” asked the bridegroom. 

‘‘T cannot tell,” answered the messenger; ‘‘he de- 
sires you to come immediately.” | 

Handing the reins of his horse to a servant, and 
taking his bride into his house, he repaired to Carpen- 
ter’s Hall, where he found the Congress assembled and 
waiting for his appearance. 

‘*Mr. Thomson,” said the President, ‘‘ we have sent 
for you to keep the minutes of the proceedings of this 
Congress.” | 

He consented to do so, and immediately seating 
himself at a table, with pen, ink and paper before him, 
he entered upon the duties of Secretary to the Conti- 
nental Congress as a temporary labor. In that official 
position Charles Thomson, the young emigrant from 
Derry, now almost forgotten as the American transla- 
tor of the Bible, remained fifteen years (refusing pay 
for his services) until that body expired in 1789, when 
the nation was born. So remarkable for accuracy 
were his official records, that when appealed to to set- 
tle doubtful questions and flying rumors it would be 
said, ‘‘ Here comes Truth—here comes Charles Thom- 
son.” 

With leisure for literary pursuits, after the war, Mr. 
Thomson prosecuted with great zeal, industry and 
fidelity his self-imposed task of translating the Sep- 
tuagint and the New Testament into English from 
the Greek. He regarded the Septuagint as a more 
trustworthy translation of the Old Testament from 
the original Hebrew than any subsequent one, for it 
was the earliest effort of the kind, made long before 
the Christian Era, and free from the inevitable errors 
of transcription and the interpolations of theologians 
to which later translations have been subjected. He 
regarded it as necessarily more trustworthy than 
Jerome’s revision of the Vetus Jtala in the fourth cent- 
ury, known as the ‘*‘ Vulgate Version,” notwithstanding 
the Council of Trent pronounced it authentic; com- 
manded it to be used on all occasions in the Roman 
Catholic Church whenever the Bible was publicly 
read, and the assertions of Roman Catholic doctors 
that the Vulgate Version was dictated by the Holy 
Spirit. 

Mr. Thomson’s labors upon his translation were 


chiefly performed at his quaint country house, built | 


of stone and yet standing, halfa mile from Bryn Mawr, 
on the Pennsylvania railroad. His study was in a 
small room isolated from the rest of the house. In 
that room he also wrote his ‘‘Synopsis of the four 
Evangelists,” and his ‘‘ Critical Annotations on the 
works of Gilbert Wakefield ;” and therein he gathered 
a vast amount of the most valuable materials fora 
History of the Revolution, but which his lively con- 
science and nice sense of honor would not allow him 
to use, nor leave behind. It was all destroyed. 

Mr. Thomson carefully translated his translation at 
least three (and probably four) times before it was 
given to the printer. It was completed early in the 
present century, and was published in 1808, in four 
octavo volumes, by Jane Aitkin, widow of Robert 
Aitkin, who, in 1782, published the first English edi- 
tion of the Bible issued in the United States. Thom- 
son’s translation of the Septuagint was the first ever 
made into the English language, I believe. 

In this paper I have given a brief account of the 
character of the American translator of the Bible, 
but not of his work. Much might be said in its favor 
in comparison with the New Revision, but this arti- 
cle is already too long. | 


A STORY OF AN OLD FOGY. 
By ANNETTE LUOILLE NOBLE. 


LENNOCK was a sleepy town in summer. It 
had scattered houses, many elm trees, streets so 
wide the voices of children playing on one side were 
softened to a listener on the other. If it was sleepy in 
summer, in winter it was in a trance; and this was 
the thought of a young girl who stopped one afternoon 
on a hillabove the town. New fallen snow made every 
object beautiful. A gray twilight was creeping over all; 
only in the west was a rose-red hue, soon to be over- 
drawn. The girl herself, in her soft white wrappings, 
was an embodiment of the mild beauty, the purity all 
about her; but she was in no trance; for soon she 
tripped quickly up the hill on whose very summit 
stood Glennock Academy. Before she gets there let 
us tell of that; it has to do with our story: | 
Seventy years before it was a Friends’ Mecting 
House; its outer walls drab like their garments, its in- 
ner spotlesslike theirlives. For thirty years they gath- 
ered there to speak peaceful words or keep more peace- 
ful silence. Their numbers lessened; the young ones 
went to the ‘‘ world’s people.” The old men put off dull 
coats and were clothed upon with immortality. The 
dear old sisters, who sat, with poke bonnets, calmly on 


the high front seat, they also had their heavenly garb, 

if bright, to be worn without scruple. Then what a 

change! Outside yellow paint, on top a noisy bell, 

within, dancing, prancing, howling, yelling Bedlamites 

—that is to say, boys. On that seat where heavenly- 

minded Ruths and Hannahs, Elizabeths and Dorothys 

used quietly to receive the truth as it was borne into 

them, cantankerous youngsters cut up pranks and 
made paper balls to deface the walls. Instead of the - 
wise words of old men, hints about the ‘oil and two- 

pence,” or how to keep ‘‘ unspotted from the world,” 

six-footers roared out Patrick Henry’s periods and pro-- 
claimed that ‘‘the Turk was in his guarded tent.” 

Still, if the old-time saints looked out of paradise 
they could not think the place was desecrated; for if _ 
there was ever a ‘‘friend,” the pedagogue, Amos EI- 
lery, was one, although he wore not drab but bottle- 
green. He was a tall, quaint man, learned enough to 
have filled a more pretentious ‘‘chair” than this one in 
Glennock Academy, but too quiet to seek it or too 
earnest to covet it. He was a teacher; here were 
scores of pupils—what more could he have at Oxford ? 
He was slow, comically grim, was never well. How 
he governed the school nobody could say, but he gov- 
erned it. Years after men used to wonder why they 
went and stood with faces to the wall after some mis- 
demeanor when they could have thrashed the breath 
out of a man of twice his muscle; wondered, smiled, 
and were glad they submitted. The boys found in the 
clear-ceyed man whose solemnity seldom yielded to 
more than a pucker about his lips, no end of fun for 
them. They nick-named him, half split their sides with 
laughter when the school mimics quoted him, but they 
obeyed him. The roughest saw he did not fear them, 
the ugliest knew he loved them, the stupidest felt a 
power about him. All this went on for twenty years. 
Then an ‘‘Institute,” in a near town, became the | 
fashion. The Academy’s day was done. One night 
school let out for ever. It was a great grief to the 
‘*Professor,” who continued to live on in the old build- 
ing; still he himself had a boy, and while Tom lived no 
day could be cheerless. 

The young girl we left in the snow has reached the 
great outer door now, opens without knocking, and 
hangs her tippet and muff on two of the nails that run 
in rows down the cold long hall; they were used to 
hang garments on in old times. She shivered and 
opened another door. | 

‘*Glad to see you,” cried sallow Patience Higbee, 
drawing a chair near the bright kitchen fire. She 
was a good creature ; time out of mind, the Professor’s 
housekeeper. 

‘What is the news, Miss Anne?” she asked, open- 
ing the oven door and inviting her guest ‘‘to put her 
cold feet right in.” 

‘‘Oh, nothing new. I came up for a walk. How is 
the Professor ?” 

‘‘Coughs badly. I believe he’s got old-fashioned — 
consumption. He says he hain’t. Tom ought to be 
ashamed of himself!” 

‘‘For what?” asked Anne quickly. Tom was Pa- 
tience’s pride—and as for Anne herself! Well, the 
white day, to which we likened her, had its rose flush 
as it faded; her day had its own brightness, but in the 
dawning. 

‘*Oh, he is so jocked full of vim and old-Nickednes 
generally. He can’t help it, but he can write oftener 
and not spend so much money.” 

‘Does he do that when he knows—” 

‘*How hard it comes to get him through college ? 
Well, he don’t realize, I s’pose. It is boots and new 
lexicomb, whatever they may be, and it is this fust an 
that next. His iather cuts down on things for himsel 
till my heart aches; for ’'ve got a suspicion Tom is upt 
high jinks, as you might say.” 

A knock at the outer door called Patience away. Sh _ 
came back smiling: ‘‘ It is a letter from Tom ; take it 
up to the laboratory and make the Professor happy.” - 

Anne took it and went again through the cloak 
room, up @ broad flight of stairs with a basin-lik 
hollow worn in each step, its old bannisters button- 
scratched by countless jackets that had glided over 
them ; at the head was the ‘‘ laboratory,” the Profes- 
sor’s winter den. In summer he liked the old assembly 
room better. Her tap was answered by, ‘‘Come!” 
and she went in, to find him as grave as ever, but with: 
a warm hand-grasp for her. His grey eyes gleamed 
with pleasure at the sight of Tom’s sprawling hand- 
writing. ‘* That is good,” he exclaimed. ‘I have not 
heard from him in two or three weeks; but I know 
boys. I wonder I do; for I did not care for the 
things they do, not in my liveliest days. .1 was not 
like my Tom, for instance.” 

Anne, remembering the explosive power of Tom’s 
wits, smiled at the solemn old gentleman, who, with 
green spectacles on his thin gray hair, reseated him- 
self for a quiet chat. 

‘‘ Now, sir, please read your letter and let me look 
at the books.” 

‘‘No,” he answered courteously, ‘‘I prolong my pleas- 
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ures by taking them singly ; the letter will stay, now it 
has come—or shall I see if Tom is well?” 

“Do,” she replied ; and so he cut the envelope. Out 
came the letter ; to its last page clung a note, caught 
there by mucilage. 

‘Tom is not tidy,” he remarked, picking them 
apart and glancing at this last. With innocent em- 
barrassment, he passed it to Anne with: ‘‘I beg par- 
don! It seems to be for you.” 

Tom had sent notes to her in this way. They were 
former playmates. She was his father’s favorite ; his 
own ideal of an angel, although he did not reflect on 
that. Young men think less of angels than of girls they 
flirt with, at least until flirts fail them and they need the 
angels. She slipped the note into her pocket and, with 
an effoit to be quite unconcerned, told the Professor 
he must tell her the force of a classical allusion she 
had found in her casual reading. He made a charming 
story out of it for her at once, getting down a 
beloved book to illustrate the matter. They were ina 
queer nook: more cobwebs than curtain at the two 
windows, a stove like a bandbox in one corner, the 
Professor’s Boston rocking-chair in the other. Under 
two wooden benches, serving as their support where 
legs were gone, were piles of dog-eared arithmetics 
and partially disemtoweled grammars. In one large 
case was the Professor's own library. It had been in 
place of wife and home life to him after his work 
slipped away. A book was, next to a soul, most 
precious to him; for he believed with Milton that 
there was ‘life blood” in a good one. This room was 
called the “laboratory” because one end was filled 
with apparatus for experiments in chemistry and 
natural philosophy, now mere lumber in the broken 
state of its wheels, tubes and retorts. 

After a little chat with the professor, Anne said: ‘I 
must go home; you will not read your letter, and I 
only came for a moment any way.” | 

‘*You never stay long enough,” he answered, pick- 
ing up her little red mitten as gracefully as Tom 
would have done it. 

“*T will go the other way; through the assembly 
room,” she continued. ‘‘How does it look in 
winter ?” 

** As well peopled as ever; but it is too cold for me 
to sit there.” 

** As well peopled—with what?” 

‘With whom, dear; respect the pronouns,” an- 
swered the old grammarian, the qucer twist for a smile 
about his lips, as he arose and opened the door for her, 
standing in it. : 

She remembered that next room as he did, full of 
noisy young life, warm, sunny; but it was to her, now, 
only a long, chilly hall, full of empty desks and di- 
lapidated seats. At one end was the ‘‘ rostrum,’ 
where the Professor always sat in summer as he read 
or wrote. It looked not soto him, for with ani- 
mation he went on: ‘‘ Yes, peopled. You don’t know 
what a foolish old man I am; I have fancies and I 
humor them. One isthat when I sit up there in my 
old seat on the rostrum I can see row behind row of 
boys all with the tops of their heads bent toward me, 
as they used to be when studying or hiding fun of 
some sort. Isee them too as individuals. William 
Campbell is a lawyer now, he has along beard anda 
boy of his own; but to me he is the Billy who always 
sits by the middle post; the Billy who told me a lie 
once, and came next day red to the roots of his hair 
and confessed it. Ihope he blushes yet—if he lies. 
Yes, my invisible school cheers me, keeps me young ; 
you can’t understand that; it is folly to you.” 

‘* No, I like it,” answered Anne warmly; yet know- 
ing that there were people who did call the Professor 
a “queer old fogy.” To her he was full of all goodness 
—and Tom’s father. Her sympathy betrayed him into 
another guileless confidence. 

**T never burned up the old class-books for rubbish, 
as the trustees advised. I could not. One day I 
opened to the old roll-call, and seeing the boys down 
there—in imagination—I called them off, name by 
name, and that time I did follow them on and out into 
the world; and when they answered me, ‘I’m perfect, 
sir,’ in the old way, Isaw why. It was from the old 
forces, long before at work. Poor Nelson! He an- 
swered ‘Zero.’ I feared he must ; for the strong-willed 
boys always controlled him. It eas a strange roll-call! 
But, dear child, you will get chilled. Run down and 
stop by Patience’s hot fire a while. I will go back to 
see what my big boy has to say. He is no phantom, 
is he?” 

Iie bowed himself back to the worn-out text-books 
and the rusty apparatus. 

Anne, never once forgetful of the crisp paper in her 
pocket, lingered down the old stairway, reading by the 
dim light the welcome letter. 

Tom had neyer before addressed her so affectionately. 
Her face began to glow, then grew pale, puzzled, and 
at last angry; but not until she had read it all did she 
see it could not be meant for her—this silly famillar 
love-letter! She stood irresolute, then went on. It 


would vex his father. It had clung by accident to the 
other pages. It was no loss to any one, being evi- 
dently only one of many similar effusions. Patience 
did not hear her go out, she opened the great door so 
softly, and ran through the clinging snow into the 
shadows. 

Yes, the Professor did know boys, after a fine fash- 
ion. If a boy was as thick-skinned, morally, as a 


rhinoceros, yet had one sensitive spot in his soul, some. 


intuition always made Amos Ellery touch him there, 
and the rest of the ugly hide went for nothing. It gave 
him a power over them, but did not enlarge his own 
views of general depravity ; was a very partial knowl- 
edge after all. Tom was hisidol. It gave the Profes- 
sor little uneasiyess that his boots and his dictionaries 
cost, as Patience said, more than he could well afford. 
When Tom’s expenses enlarged his own contracted ; 
so he could meet all bills with prompt payment. That 
Tom was thoughtless, or, considering their resources, 
was extravagant, he was slow to suspect. When Anne 
went home he lighted a lamp, hung a physiological 
chart at the curtainless window, and sat down to his 
letter with pleased expectancy. There was nothing in 
it to reward his hopes. Tom had fallen behind in his 
studies; he owned it frankly. He had contracted 
debts; he neverdreamed the little things charged could 
mount up se. Once he had bought a suit of clothes he 
could have done without, and—well, he must confess 
one big folly—he gave a supper! The other fellows of 
his ‘‘set” did it frequently ; he was drawn in, that is, 
he was ‘‘ put where it seemed mean to back out.” He 
meant it ‘‘to he the simplest thing, but the bill that re- 
sulted was an outrageous swindle ;” nevertheless, he 
supposed it ‘‘must be paid.” He was ‘awfully cut- 
up,” ete., ete. Whole amount of indebtedness, one 
hundred and thirty dollars! 

With a dazed expre$sion the Professor laid down the 
letter and paced his little den. A new wonder arose 
in him as to what sort of a college course Tom was tak- 
ing. He had been a poor boy too; he had absorbed 
learning with all his might; had inked the seams of his 
old clothes, mended their holes; had been pinched 
with cold, earned every book he bought, and had 
scanty suppers; never gave them, generous as he was 
by nature. He had rejoiced that Tom’s lot was easier. 
How was this? Was he not to be trusted ? 

The old teacher’s fvotsteps jarred the ‘‘ apparatus,” 
but no answer came out of it. 

‘“*T am to blame, perhaps, for not telling him how 
close I calculated. I wish he could have seen it for 
himself.” 

At that, like a blow, came the full understanding of 
Tom’s debt. One hundred and thirty dollars! A thou- 
sand would have been as easy to command after their 
necessary outlays. The perspiration started out on the 
Professor's forehead, and he seemed smitten with 
something akin to horror. He went over the letter 
again; his green spectacles tumbled off ; but they were 
of no use; his eyes were dim. He remembered other 
boys that had gone wrong, and bowed his gray head on 
his crossed arms. Patience called him to supper until 
her voice belied her name. The roughest boy ever in 
the old room opposite, peeping in then, would have 
crept away quietly for once; but all he had loved and 
worked for were long gone, and perhaps he was to lose 
his own—‘‘even my Tom,” he reflected, in grief of 
soul. 

Tom Ellery did not mean to go to ruin. He was do- 
ing What countless boys do who enter college; what 


‘the end is depends—-well for one thing, on the fathers 


who send them there. One day, about the time the 
truth was dawning on the Professor and Anne, Tom 
was on his back in his room, a cigar in bis mouth, his 
heels in the air. The room was by no means elegant, 
but he might have existed without many of the small 
luxuries brought together there. There was nothing 
in the least wicked about the double row of young 
ladies’ photographs that went across the bottom and 
up each side of the looking-glass—these banged- 
haired beauties whom he apostrophized as he tried 
shaving. They were ‘ society girls,” to whom he wrote 
soft notes, sent bouquets and gave French candy; yet, 
I grant you, Patience’s wrath would have been en- 
kindled—Patience, who mourned when the Professor 
stopped the Reviews taken for years, would not afford 
a bedroom fire, and practiced such pathetic economies 
to send Tom money; the very money that faded in the 
rosebuds these pretty girls soon threw away. Anne 
would have been even more indignant than she was, 
especially as she could not know that the particular 
banged-haired maiden for whom Tom had meant that 
note was the next day engaged to atheological student, 
and dismissed Tom. He wiped his razor on her photo- 
graph in revenge. He meant, after writing to his 
father, to turn over a new leaf, cut off expenses, go at 
his books and behave himself; but, alas! only the 
night before there had been the greatest ‘‘ lark” ever 
heard of in the College. The fun wasa perfect success; 
Tom was foremost in it. This morning the authorities 
were determined to stop that sort of an affair, once and 


for all. While Tom was musing on the matter, a com- 


rade entered and exclaimed: 

‘*You look dull, .my boy,! You waste too much 
midnight oil. Remember, ‘ Much study ’—see Solomon 
for the rest.” . 

‘What is the latest ?” asked Tom. 

‘*Can’t say—am not on the committee of investiza- 
tion;” then, his voice dropping, he chatted for a while. 
Often they made the walls ring with laughter. : 

‘‘T must be off, Tom. Farewell! Iwill only re- 


mark that the ‘head and front of this offending is to be 


returned to the bosom of his family,’ if the search 
should ever come to a—head!” 


Tom threw a boot at the vanishing punster. It _ 


hit, instead, a boy who gave him two letters. He sat 
up quickly, exclaiming, ‘‘Fatherand Anne. The dear 
little creature! I'll leave hers for dessert, and take the 
substantial first. Wonder if father will preach! He 
ought to, when—check for one hundred and forty dol- 
lars! Heisa brick! I hope it didn’t cramp him.” 

Tom’s handsome face grew serious enough at the 
kind but earnest letter : 

“Times have changed, I know, my son, since I was in college. I 
went through for a third of what you are spending, and I had little 
society outside of my books. Beware of too many touch-and-go 
friendships. I may as well tell you that I have been ‘ put about’ to 
raise this money, for we have just for our yearly expenses.” 
[** We!” exclaimed Tom; * then my share has been gobbling up his 
at a piggish rate.”) ‘If we exceed this I am without further re- 
sources,” 


After that came no direct reproach, no explanations 
in regard to the check, only plain words that if Tom 
could let go lightly he must fail of ever being a man, 
for there could be none of the stuff for manhood in him. 

He put down the letter, much depressed. In its 
light last night’s exploits were hateful. He grasped 
out, ina moment, after Anne’s—gentle, dove-like Anne ; 
she must have something pleasant to say. 

She began rather more abruptly than usual, it seemed 
to him: 


**T am not writing you to-day, Tom, any merely friendly letter, but 
one with a purpose. You used to say I began to preach when I was 
ten years old, in consequence of sitting on the high bench where my 
great-aunt Rachael Cox did years before. Well, at any rate, if truth 
had best be spoken, I must always speak it. I am wondering all the 
time lately, entirely on your father’s account, if you are making the 
most of your time, studying, as he thinks you are; being in earnest 
about it all. Every time I goto the Academy now-a-days it comes to 
me that some day the place will feel intinitely more lonesome than it 
does, because he may not be there. I do not know that his health is 
failing, but he has very little to lose. ‘Tom, it seems to me a-very 
grand thing to be able to carry on and out into life all a wise, good 
vld man’s hopes and plans with the energy a young man can put into 
them. ‘That is what he expects of you and thinks you are beginning 
to do now. He has more love for you than for any one else on earth, 
and entire faith in you. If you should disappoint him! What a 
strange thing the selling of bis library was, ‘'om! What made 
him doit? Ifound him one day in the laboratory packing book 
after book into a big pine box; clearing every shelf of his ‘ treasure 
house,’ as he calls the old book-case. I never saw his thin cheeks 
have such a color before; but his eyes were misty, and he did not 
want me there, I knew. He said he was eelling them to a dealer who 
bought and sold such things; he had gota great deal out of them, 
now they must yo for what they would fetch; but his fingers clung 
about some of them as if he could not see them go. The yawning 
old case, when stripped, looked like a skeleton. He threw old spell- 
ing books into the shelves, and sits with his back to it now. Patience 
says he only got one hundred and forty dollars for all the books to- 
gether, although some of them, when new, cost five and ten each. 
What a good man your father is, Tom! If you are not worthy of 
him T shall—well, J shall despise you.” 


Sometimes it is good for a human soul to feel itself 
s0 mean it could efface itself through disgust. Tom 
could not be more ashamed and sorry if he had seen 
the Professor with a sigh wipe each dusty book, or 


drop them vecause of his trembling hands. Anne © 


ought to despise him, and Patience, even his father’s 
servant. That hour was a turning point in the young 
man’s life. Old Amos supposed he was paying a debt 
with that money. Anne thought he was losing a 
treasure for it. The angels may have rejoiced that he 
was redeeming his own with it. It was a meek sacri- 
fice that sufficed most nobly. Tom rose up saying to 
himself, ‘‘I will turn square about. That last night’s 
row is well covered, but I will go and make a clean 
breast of my share in it. I will—” 3 

A rap atthe door, and a voice, ‘‘ You are wanted, 
Ellery, in Professor Grey’s room.” 

‘*Too late now,” muttered Tom. No confession 
would seem voluntary after discovery, and he was 


probably caught; for Professor Grey was the chief. 


mover in the investigation. 

Tie next day three young men were sent home, and 
Tom Ellery was one of them. 

A few days later Anne appeared in Patience’s 
kitchen. The latter put down a pan she was scouring, 
and exclaimed, ‘‘ Tom has come!” 

‘* Here!” 

‘““Yes! There was a fuss—some scrape or other. 
He was sent home. His father don’t take it so hard as 
you'd expect, and I never saw Tom so dutiful before.” 

** Dutiful!/” said Anne, a flash in her eyes that 
amazed old Patience. After his father’s effort, after 
her appeal, to rush directly into disgrace. Dutiful, 
indeed! 

A quick step came through the cloak-room, a door 
opened; there stood Tom. The great handsome fellow 
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stretched out both hands to_ greet her; he looked like 
a guilty but a penitent boy. The niece of Rachel Cox 
forgot her peaceful ancestors. She exclaimed vehe- 


_mently, ‘I said I would despise you ; now J do despise 


you. ” 

With that she was past him and off down the hill, 
hefore Patience could shut her mouth, agape with 
astonishment. 

‘*That’s rough,” muttered Tom, so evidently crushed 
that Patience thought it hard in Anneto ‘Shit him 
when he was down ;” but she had no chance to show 
sympathy. Tom was past the age when he would 
bellow into her apron like a bull of Bashan, if any- 
thing hurt him; but he could be hurt all the same. 

For two or three months Anne did not climb the hill; 
then, hearing that Tom had taken a clerkshipin a near 
town, she sought an opportunity to visit the old 
Academy. 

Patience was inclined to be belligerent, Anne to be 
dignified. The former speaking of Tom, remarked, 
‘*You had no call to bite his head right off, Miss 
Anne.” | 

‘* I said nothing but the truth. So he has gone to be 
a tradesman, after ail this Greek and Latin, has he?’ 

‘*He has done this ’cre; he’s made his fati er real 
contented by showing how he is sorry for his capers. 
He’s had a letter, too, from the college authorities, a 

sayin’ lie may come back soon; but he won’t. Le was 
not regularly expelled the wust way. ” 

will not go back 

‘*No, he says not this year; because he’s hound to 
pay half his own way henceforth. He knows now 
what the Professor sold his books for, and vows he’ll 
have that book-case filled before he enters college, or 
give his father the money to buy the library back.” 

Softening perceptibly, Anne said she was glad to 
hear it, and asked about the Professor. 

He is about the same, just ashadder; but Tom‘ did 
do amaziwly for such a thoughtless creter. Warm 
mornings now we have devotions in the old assembly 
room. Tom come reg’lar; he used to sit one side the 
wide aisle, I on tother, and, if you’ll believe it, the old 
cat would come too—lonesome I s’pose. The old 
gentleman up there on the rostrum reads away just like 
a prophet. I never dd hear such Bible readin’. Them 
Old Testament folks just seein to live afore your eyes, 
sinning away as natural as the rest of us, and, my! 
ain’tthat comfortin’ ? But the Psalms! and, ob, the mes- 
sages the Lord seems a sending through him about his 
lovin’ us! why, 1 go back to my dish-washiw’ some days 
asking myself was that just readiw 

“If he got so much out of the Bible when that old 
room was bilin’ over with school-boys, ’pears to me 
sume of it they couldn’t got away from. Have a 
ginger cake, Miss Anne? I just baked ’em.” 

Taking one, in token of renewed sociability, the 
young girl went up to the Professor, who was delighted 
at sight of her pretty face once more. He too talked 
about Tom. It occurred to her afterwards that he 
did it with more method than usual; certainly she 
felt quite lenient toward the culprit. When she went 
awuy, Amos followed her, walked with her down the 
long slope of the old play-ground. The air was ful 
of spring sunshine, the grass new, everywhere except 
in worn places where the boys had once played ball. 
He pointed them out, telling that, after these years, 
it would not grow there. At the gate he lingered, the 
light siftingethrough the tender foliage on his silky 
**T want you always to be a true 
friend to Tom.” | 

Swallowing hard at the thought of that ‘ other 
girl,” she answered, ‘‘I have no influence over him.” 

A robin hopped about Amos’s feet; he looked at it 
with the whimsical pucker around his lips that came 
instead of a smile, then he said: ‘*’Tell her she has, 
little bird! Tell her the story she will hear some day 
—No, leave it for Tom to tell her!” 

She said good-bye quickly and went away with tears 
in her eyes for the deluded old Professor—and for her- 
self ; she looked back once to wave her hand to him, 
and was always glad he came to the gate with her. 

Two months went by and the earth was full of the 
glory of June. Anne was coming up the hill at sun- 
set, as we saw her first. ‘This time Tom met her; he 
stopped directly in her path and asked: ‘‘ Will you 
always despise me?” 

‘*No. Ido not—now.” 

‘And I love you, Anne.” 

She looked him in the eyes, blushing, but again she 
appealed to him like a Quakeress. 


‘Tom, you have told other girls that, haven’t you?’ | 


‘* What do you mean?” he meekly inquired ; so she 
told him of the unfortunate letter. 

Poor Tom! But he did the banged-haired maidens 
full justice. He confessed to flirting, then he convinced 
her he did love her and told her the truth. After that 
they went on slowly through the summer beauty; on 
the hill top indeed; the worid spread out beneath 
them. Tom told her he was doubly happy this day, 


for he had a gift for hjs father; namely, the price of | 


the old library. ‘‘ The money itself is not so much ; 
but [ve earned it; and he will know, now, I appreciate 
what he did for me.” 

‘* He is up in the assembly room,” said Patience, as 
they passed her aud caught a beaming, expressive 
smile. ‘* He has sot there at his desk ’most all day ;” 
so they went on. « 

The slant, red sun beams glowed on the old walls, 
scribbled over with countless names. The cobwebs 
around ths nicked pillars were, for the momeut, like 
golden filigree ; but the rostrum was in shadow. 

‘*T believe he loves the very ferule on that desk, the 
one he never struck a boy with in his life,” said Tom, 
leading Anne up toward the old teacher. 

* What make his head drooj so?” she whispered. 

They knew ina moment. His hands were clasped 
over a paper laid on the old roll call, and life’s school 
was out for the oldest scholar of all. 

Tom’s grief was pitiable; later it seemed as if the 
sight of the empty book-case would brea. his heart. 

‘*Don’t take on so,” wept Patience. ‘‘He knows 
everything now! He don’t need no old dusty pages 
to learn out of. God’s library ’Il be all free to him, and 
every line of it likely is, glory and wisdom. God won’t 


‘forget you neither; may be he let him know the very 


money was in your pocket; for ‘like as a father 
pitieth his children’—that is said of God himself, 
Tom!” 

~* And I saved this for you,” added Anne, softly. 
‘His hand was on it when we found him; he did not 
expect you and was writing a letter.” 

** I’ve loved so many other boys, Tom, I've worked so hard 
for them, I could not but believe the Father of us all would make 
my boy a good one. Not asareward. I did not do my work to suit 
me at its best; but I never could let go of them so long as I could 
reach a boy of them. And now by the poor fatherliness in me | 
interpret him, and by the good band of my God upon you, Tom, I 


‘trust to have you held to mauliness and to purity until they come to 


be in you and abound. I do not ask you to remember. You will 
never forget, even if some day when I am gone awa—” 


THE FRESHET. 
By ADELAIDE G. WATERS. 


LL is still in the brown March woods; 
No leaves rustle, and no birds call; 
Only au unseen waterfall 
Frets at the tree trunks. 
Far away. 
Bridge and cattle and houses sway 
On the rushing water, that full and free, 
White as the sun-lit cloud is white, 
Black as the heart of a moonless night, 
Goes over aud on to the sea. 


MOSES AND THE MAGIUIANS. 


By LymMan ABBOTT. 


LL Scripture is profitable for religious instruc- 
tion; but all Scripture is not equally profitable, 
nor is the same Scripture profitable for all times, nor 
are the same lessons to be drawn in all epochs from 
the ssme passages of Scripture. There are jess ns 
inculcated by the Old Testament which the Christian 
world has so thoroughly learned that there is no use in 
reiterating them. The author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews is sufficient authority for this general state- 
ment. He exhorts us to cease to speak of the first prin- 
ciples of Christ, that is of Christianity, and to press on 
unto perfection or afull growth. This fundamental 
principle is frequently ignored, by both pastors and Sab- 
bath school teachers, to the great detriment of congre- 
gations and of pupils. It may confidently be expected, 
for example, that not a few teachers will spend more 
or less time on the approaching Sabbath in drawing 
from the lesson of the ten plagues the truth that 
Jehovah is God. This truth is involved in the Scripture 
lesson appointed; but it is simply a waste of sacred 
time to spend it in teaching to American children 
that the cow and the crocodile worshiped by the 
Egyptians are not deities which they are to worship. 
So, again, it will be for the most part idle to attempt to 
employ this Scripture history to demonstrate the su- 
premacy of God over nature. That supremacy is 
doubted by modern scientists just as it was doubted 
by ancient superstition, but the doubt will not be re- 
moved by the record of miracles performed three 
thousand and more years ago. The man who believes 
in God’s supremacy over nature may find in the record 
of these miracles interesting illustrations of it, but the 
unbeliever will find it easier to credit that divine su- 
premacy than to accept the sacred history. 

This story, however, of which the verses allotted by 
the committee contain but a very brief fragment, il- 
lustrates certain fundameatal principles of which 
more modern history also contains as notable, if not 
as striking illustrations, and to these principles I wish 
to direct the attention of the reader. The story itself 
need not be repeated here. I assume that the reader 


International Sunday School Lesson for July 31st, Exodys yii,, 8-17. 
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is familiar with it, or, if not, he has his Bible at hand 
and can easily familiarize himself with it. The ele- 
ments of the story are very simple. An oppressed 
and down-trodden people, hopeless of succor; a proud 
and haughty empire, the most powerful in the world, 
utterly despising its community vf slaves, its spirit 
embodied and represented by its haughty king; a 
mediator between the oppressor and the oppressed, 
bent on delivering the slaves from their slavery, and 
resolutely refusing every offer of compromise which 
involved anything less than their complete and perfect 
deliverance ; a prolonged contest, lasting probably for — 
not much less than # year, and finally ending in the 
overthrow of the oppressor and the deliverance of the 
oppressed-—this, in w sentence, is the story of Moses 
aud the magicians. It is a microcosm; the drama of 
the world’s history played upun a narrow stage and 
occupying a brief twelve months. 

1. The conflict of the ages is this conflict between 
the strong and the weak, the rich and the poor, the op- 
pressor and the oppressed. The time may come when 
Christianity will so pervade the world that the spirit 
and precepts of the Master will be accepted, and the kings 
and great men of the earth will prove tieir royaity and 
tieir greatness by serving the peasant and the weak. 
But that time has not yet come. And whether the op- 
pression be that of the slave-master driving his slave 
to unrequited toil; or that of military despotism, com- 
pelling every peasant in the community to ‘‘ecarry a 
soldier on his back”; or that of « Russian bureaucracy, 
in Which the many are horses, saddled and bridled, and 
the few are horsemen, booted and spurred ; or that of a 
landed aristocracy, in which the tenant is the serf of the 
landlord and the laborer is the serf of the tenant; or that 
of a commercial community, in which the power is that 
of concentrated capital and the oppression is that of 
monopoly, the issue is in essence the same: a conflict 
between the many in their weakness, their poverty and 
their ignorance, and the few in their wealth, their 
power and their wisdom, using their resources for their 
own further aggrandisement. And this conflict will - 
go on through the ages to come as through the ages 
past until Christ shall have revolutionized society, and 
whosoever will be great becomes minister, and whoso- 
ever will be chicf becomes a servant. 

2. In this prolonged conflict God is on the side of 
the weak and the needy. Napoleon said impiously, 
‘*God is on the side of the strongest battalions ”; his- 
tory declares that God is on the side of the weak bat- 
talions. If ever there was a down-trodden people that 
deserved contempt it was the Israelites. Ignorant, 
brutalized, and despoiled of manhood, their craven 
spirit shows itself again and again in their recreancy 
in the wilderness. If men are never to be set free un- 
lil they are fit for freedom, the Israelites would have 
remained in bondage in Egypt until this day. But that 
spoliation which deprives men of our sympathy insures 


them God’s sympathy. On the Israelites in Egypt, as 


on the Africans in our own country, God looked with 
pitying eye and came to their rescue. The fermenta- 
tions of society in European Turkey, in despotic Rus- 
sia, in autocratic Germany, in plutocratic America, are 
all the voice of God, saying, Let my people go! . 

3. We wonder at the hardening of Pharaoh’s heart 
and his long resistance; but this experience is repeated 
again and again in history even down to our own time. 
We read the story of the ten plagues as though they 
trod upon each other’s heels; the indications arc, how- 
ever, that an interval of two or three weeks interposed. 
between them. They were successive disasters which 
it was not difficult for unbelief to interpret as natural 
phenomena, and to forget as soon as the present dis- 
tress had passed. It needed no divinely inspired 
prophet to foresee in tie reign of Louis XVI. the gath- 
ering storm, but France did not see until the hurricane 
was uponher. ‘‘I tremble,” wrote Jefferson, ‘‘ for my 
country when I remember that God is just;” but the 
country remaiued under the guidance of Plaraoh, and 
did not let the oppressed go free until there was a son 
siain in almost every house. Itis only a few years 
since the uprising of a national mob destroyed commu- 
nication and threatened property from the Atlantic 
coast to the Mississippi river. It was the first plague, 
warning the nation of the danger of the despotisin 
of wealth; but as soon as the plague passed away the 
nation forgot the warning, and we are going on to-day 
as though there were no danger of despotism on the 
one hand and revolution on the other. We have not yet 
recovered from the shock of the attempted assassina- 
tion of our President, and we are saying one to another, 
‘‘This is what comes of our spoils system ;” but it is at — 
least questionable whether, if the President recovers, we 
shall not forget the lesson, and allow the spoils system to 
go on in its corrupting work until some greater shock 
compels a new attention to this national crime.. This 


has been the history of the world from the days of 


Moses to the present hour: God, by his providences, 
warning communities of impending danger; communi- 
ties awakening from their torpor, listening to the warn- 
ing, understanding it and then forgetting it and going 
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on their way as before. It is for us this Sabbath day 
to consider in all seriousness, not the meaning of the 
thunder-clouds which hung over Pharaolh’s head, but 
the significance of those which hang low with mutter- 
ing thunder on our own horizon. 

4. In this conflict of the ages there is not and 
never can be compromise. Questions of method may 
be, ought to be, settled by compromise; questions of 
principle cannot be and ought not to be. Moses was 
undoubtedly as odious to Pharaoh as William Lloyd 
Garrison was to the southern slavocracy, and probably 
for the eight months or more during which the conflict 
was going on was scarcely more popular with the Israel- 
ites than William Lloyd Garrison was in the Free 
States. The man who to-day ventures to say that so- 
ciety must find some way to secure a more equable 
division of wealth, as she has found a way to se- 
cure equable division of political power, may expect 
to be pelted with the epithets of communist, socialist, 
nihilist. But between the doctrine that the few are ap- 
pointed to rule and the many to be governed, and the 


doctrine that man is appointed to be his own master, . 


and responsible to his own Lord, and endowed with 
competence for the administration of his own affairs, 
and therefore entitled to a voice in the administration 
of all the affairs of socicty, there is and can be no 
compromise. 

5. How long this conflict shall continue, how long 
this problem shall be in working out, no man can 
foretell. But the final result on the world’s stage is as 
certain as the result in the valley of the Nile. God i: 
uplifting the human race ; God is underneath the low- 
liest and is represented in the poorest, the most igno- 
rant and the most incompetent. He who disdains the 
men who have been despoiled of their manliness by 
social or political wrong disdains Christ. He who 
consciously or unconsciously takes part in the great 
conspiracy which holds men in bondage to igno- 
rance, superstition, servile toil or political despotism 
re-enacts the part of Pharaoh, and the fina] outcome of 
the ages can be nothing less than the overthrow of 
Pharaoh and all his hosts, and the setting free from 
every chain and every oppression God’s people—that 
is, the poor, the lowly and the oppressed. 


S. PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. CRAFTs. 


CentTraL Tnovenrt.—God knows and punishes stub- 
born hearts. 

Ist. To talk about stubbornness in children. 

Let the teacher begin by,relating some incident about 
astubborn child. Then let the children tell of similar 
cases. They will hardly be frank enough to speak 
of their own failings, but it might be well to lead them 
to do so. 

2d. To teach what God did to make a stubborn king 
obey him. 

Ask the children if they think that grown people are 
ever stubborn. Tell them that our lesson to-day is 
about a king who did not want to obey God. Now 
would follow appropriately a short review of the con- 
dition of the Israelites in Egypt, the coming of Moses 
and Aaron to be their deliverers, and their interview 
with the king of Egypt. Giveas a reason for Pharaoii’s 
stubbornness toward God his worship of idols. Tell 
that he worshiped the sun, the river Nile, crocodiles, 
insects, or scarabees, and even cats. Read from the 
Bible Ex. vii., 8, 9, to tell what God told Moses and 
Aaron to do to show the king that their God was 
greater than his idols. Tell how the magicians threw 
down snakes which they pretended to make out of rods, 
and how the power of God was shown when he caused 
the serpent made of Aaron’s rod to swallow up the 
snakes which the wise men had thrown down. Ask 
the children if they think Pharaoh was willing to obey 
a God who had proven himself so powerful ; then read 
Ex. vii., 17, to let them know of his continued stub- 
bornness. Tell of the other miracle which God caused 
Moses to perform—changing the waters of the Nile into 
blood before the eyes of the king—but still he was 
stubborn, and would not obey God by letting the Is- 
raelites go. 

As the other plagues visited upon Egypt to soften the 
heart of Pharaoh are not to be made the subjects of 
succeeding lessons, might it not be well to go over them 
hastily, showing God’s determined purpose to make 
the stubborn king yield him obedience ? 

3d. To teach the children that they must learn to 
obey God while their hearts are loving and tender. 

Let the teacher show the children a cracker (a heart- 
shaped one would be best) with the manufacturer’s 
name stamped upon it. Question them in such a way 
that they will tell that to stamp aname in adry cracker 
would break it in pieces, and that the name must have 
been put in -while the cracker was soft. Compare 
with this the fact that it is easy for little children to 
love and obey God, but that if they do not do so while 
they are small, it will be very hard, almost impossible, 
for them to do it when they grow to be men and wo- 


men. Tell them of the many ways in which God 
shows his greatness and loving kindness to them so 
that they may wish to obey him. 


Lecture-Room Talk. 
By Henry Warp BrEEcuer. 


A PRESENT CHRIST* 


HAVE looked a good deal through the New Testa- 

ment to see what was the difference between Chris- 
tians in the time of Paul and in our time; to see what 
was the key-note, as it were, of the life of the early 
church; and I discern one thing, which happens also 
to be established historically, that they lived all the 
while with the expectation that Christ would come in 
their day. ‘‘ Do this,” he said, ‘‘until Icome ; behold, 
I stand at the door;” and in many places there is the 
recognition that Christ was not a great way off and 
that he was certainly going to appear in their day. The 
language of Christ himself was such as to very natu- 
rally beget that expectation ; and it is true that for the 
first hundred, two hundred, and perhaps more years 
this was the expectation of the Church; namely, that 
the whole scene of this world would be wound up, 
that the great judgment would come, that the new 
heaven and the new earth would appear, and it might 
come to-morrow or next week. 

You know that this is the faith of a great many still, 
a good deal modified and a good deal corrected. Look 
at the prophecies that have been made from time to 
time ; look at the inscrutable arithmetic of the Miller- 
ites, and men of that stamp, by which they have ci- 
phered out the definite result that the Lord was coming. 
When he did not come some of them were dismal, some 
of them mad, «nd all of them were brought to see their 
folly. And ti's has been bappexing continually all 
the way down. There is just enough inthe New Testa- 
ment to beget in certain sincere but not very profound 
minds this constant expectation. | 

Now, expectation is not so criticisable ; but the at- 
tempt to reduce it to an arithmetical proportion and to 
a definite result at a given point of time is open to 
criticism. 

Besides, there has sprung up, and there exists now, 
very largely, in our communities, a belief that at any 
moment the whole of this world, with one mighty cata- 
clysm, will come to an end, like an exploded star. 

If I were sure that to-morrow the Lord would come, 
if I were sure that then all the forces of life would 
stop, that its currents would no longer flow, all my 
anxiety in regard to business and social relations and 
political interests and governmental matters would 
come to an instant termination. As when in a factory 
the gate is shut down, the great wheel no longer runs, 
and the little wheels stop, and the bands slacken, clear 
down to the last, so, if it were universally believed 
that Christ was coming to-morrow, the whole world, 
this vast factory, would c»me to a stand-still. Why, 
if I believed that Christ would come to-morrow, it 
would be a prodigious impulse to fortify me against a 
thousand temptations and allurements of the eye and 
the taste. It would make work easy. And if it is the 
Lord’s will that it should be true, I wish I might believe 
and know that it was so, because it would help me im- 
mensely ; but I cannot. 

Well now, we cannot do that just because we want 
to; but we can dothis: we can live as if the Lord 
were present all the time. 

My bodily nature would be very much helped if I 
were sure that the coming of the Lord Jesus Christ 
was to take place so that my eyes should behold him, 
so that I should hear his voice, and so that I should 
see the mighty power of God—mightier than the laws of 
nature, and mightier than all the impulses of human 
society. The grandeur of such a phenomenon as that 
stirs me to the very bottom of my soul. Nevertheless, 
it will not be, it cannot be. Itis a blessed illusion; 
there is nothing in the Word of God that will bear out 
any such theory as that; yet there is one thing that is 
borne out—namely, the fact that God reveals himself to 
the inner consciousness of those who keep their minds 
in the right state. Christ is present all the time, not in 
his outward bodily form, but in his inward reality. I 
have implicit faith that if one prepares his heart as the 
bride for the groom, that if one lays aside whatever is 
offensive to God, and does those things which he 
knows are pleasing in the sight of God, there is to 
him an incoming Saviour, an indwelling Christ, and a 
realization of the promise of Jesus to come and sup 
with and abide with us; such a realization of it to the 
individual who has it as when a friend comes in the 
body, and visits the household, and brings cheer and 
comfort to them. It is not illusory, it is not meta- 
phorical, it is not figurative: it is real. 


* Fripay Eveninea, November 12, 1890. Ilymns (Plymouth Collec- 
tion): Nos. 1272, 1278, 755, 401. ported expressly for The Chris- 
tian Union by T. J. Ellinwood. 


I have ridden, sometimes, when there was nothing 
beautiful in the heavens or in the earth; the sky was 
not beautiful, the clouds were not beautiful, the trees 
were not beautiful, the squirrels were not beautiful. I 
could not see the beauty that was in these things. I 
was in the wrong state. I was not susceptible. They 
were playing upon my nerve but my nerve was not in 


a condition of receptivity. Ihave gone out at other 


times when the play of sunlight in the heavens seemed 
to me like intoxication. I have been in the presence 
of nature when it seemed to me that the privilege of 
lying on my back and just looking up into the sky was 
the reward of life. There are times when the touch of 
the wind is to me almost like the touch of my mother’s 
hand. There are times when the leaves of the trees 
seem every one of them to be vibrating tongues. 
There are times when the light falling upon different 
kinds of trees, and when the sounds in the air, that 
are concealed until we listen for them, have a wonder- 
fully elevating effect upon me. There are times when 
it seems to me that the sentient human souls of those 
to whom I am attached are radiant ‘as the angels of 
God. 

Why is it? I am ina receptive state. 1 am in a ton- 
dition in which things play upon me with power. But 
at other times, though they play upon me, they bound 
off and do not affect me. 

Now, if the soul has a like impressibility and sensi- 
bility to the invisible and spiritual things of God, there 
is a power which comes from God into the human soul 
of wkich the soul becomes conscious, and which it can 
recognize when it is in the proper state to do it. There 
is a power which overmasters all others, which gives 
peace in the midst of discord, which affords content- 
ment under the greatest losses, which meets, matches 
and overcomes the world, and which enables a person, 
when in poverty or ill health, or when tried by a thou- 
sand disasters, to lift himself up and say, ‘‘If God be 
for and with me, who or what can be against me?” 

This is merely one side of it. It gives a man sucha 
sense of his own being, of the exaltation of his man- 
hood in humility, if I may say so, of what he is in God, 
as an adjunct or part of God, and of his coming dig- 
nity and power and glory, that he can laugh at care 
and at the trials of life. : 

You recollect how Paul rejoices in’ infirmities. I 
never yet got into a state in which I could wholly re- 
joice in anything of the kind. I have had just a little 
nibble of it. There have been times of great struggle 
through which I have passed in the history of this 
great country when I have rejoiced to be abused. There 
have been times in anti-slavery days in which I stood 
for great principles, and stood in minorities, and in 
which I rejoiced. I think I have never had any par- 
ticular pride in the gifts which God gave me, except 
when there was an unpopular doctrine which God loved, 
which had in it the heart of humanity—the egg which 
was to bring out, as it were, the bird of paradise—and 
which I had the power, by speech and by imagination, 
to make men hear though they did not want to hear it. 
I think that under those circumstances I have felt a little 
lifted up; I have rejoiced that I could make victorious 
truths that were not beautiful to men, but were beauti- 
ful to God. But in a general way I do not feel as if I 
had followed the example of the Apostle, who said, 
‘“‘This one thing I do: 1 press forward toward the 
mark ;” but Ihave had enough of the sense of that 


peace which passeth all understanding, and which 


cometh with the indwelling of Christ in the heart, to be 
a true witness; and I do not tell you merely that it is 
in the Bible, though it isthere; I do not tell you merely 
that agreat many have experienced it, though they have; 
I tell you that I have had it so often that I know what I 
am talking about when I say that there is a power 
which Christ can give you that shall be an inspiration, 
and shall lift you above your ordinary sorrows and 
selt-denials, and there is an indwelling Spirit of God 
which shall make you rich beyond all other things in 
this world. Not silver, nor gold, nor art, nor honor, 
can give you such triumph of soul as can come through 
the simple sense of what you are to the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and of what the present Saviour is to the soul. 

Oh, you who stand and starve when there is bread 
enough in your Father’s house; oh, you who are in the 
stocks of earthly trouble, and do not know how to sing 
yourselves out, there is the gift of God—this gift of 
peace, this gift of joy unspeakable and full of glory— 
and why should you not taste it? Is it not worthy of 
your tasting? Is it not worthy of some preparation ? 
Is it not worthy of some prayer? 

God give it to you, and keep it in you, and increase 
it; and may we all begin to flow together in the Lord 
Jesus Christ, that in the shining of that life which 
comes from the union of all our experiences worldly 
men may begin to melt and come down. May the 
winter be past, and the spring come amongus. May 
we be able to pray and work again and again for the 
comfort of God’s people, for the enlightenment of those 
who are in darkness, and for the reviving of this church 
and of the churches of this great city. 
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Beligions 


THE NEW DEPARTURE IN THE TURKISH 
- EMPIRE. 


Dr. Rufus Anderson, writing of the Sandwich Island Mission 
in 1870—fifty years after that mission was begun, twenty years 
after its comparative independence of the American Board— 
thus gives emphatic expression to his ideas of the proper limits 
of inission dependence: ‘‘ A foreign missionary society may be 
said to have completed its appropriate work among a heathen 
people when a Christian community has resulted from its 
labors that is self-governing, self-sustaining, and imbued so 
with spiritual life as to give promise, not only of living after 
the society has withdrawn from the field, but of being a leaven 
that may be expected ultimately to leaven the whole lump. 
In this view it will not always be needful that the people of 
the entire national territory shall have been first Christian- 
ized.” Of Romish missions he goes on to say that their ‘‘in- 
herent weakness is that they are obliged to always keep 
missionaries in fields they would retain for their church.” 
When these words were written the experiment of withdraw- 


ing from the Sandwich Islands had demonstrated the wisdom 


of that step, and furnished data for future guidance quite in- 
valuable. In this case several of the older missionaries re- 
tained connection with the native churches, preferring to 
spend their days on the ficld of their early labors. The 
higher education has also been chiefly in the hands of men 
and vomenin sympathy with the work of the Board and 
conservative of it. | 

Forty years ago the American Board entered Constanti- 
nople in the persons of Drs. Goodell and Dwight, and com- 
menced its mission to the Armenians of the Turkish empire. 
They were followed by Drs. Riggs, Schaufiier, Schnider, 
Hamlin and a long array of noble men and women, spreading 
out, as the years went by, castward and southward to Erz- 
roum, Van and Mosul; westward and northward to the Bal- 
kan Mountains. 

Constantinople has been the literary center of this wide- 
spread work. Here the several translations of the Holy 
Scriptures—not less than six—necessary to reach the diverse 
population ofthe empire were prepared, printed, and thence 
sent out to other centers for distribution. Here Robert 
College was founded, and the ‘‘ Home,” a sort of ‘‘ Mount 
Holyoke,” for girls of eight or ten different nationalities, 
still doing their invaluable work. Here, too, are published 
several newspapers whose influence is felt throughout Asia 
Minor and far into Bulgaria. 

The spread of evangelical influence by means of the living 
preacher, teacher and Bible reader is no less wonderful. This 
Mission, like most others, passed through its season of perse- 
cution, headed now by Turkish authorities, now by Armenian 
bishops, but with the result, uniform through eighteen ‘cent- 
uries, of advertising the faith it was meant to put down and 
of calling out a courage and a devotion in Christian converts 
which won the admiration of men ofall faiths and made them 
the zealous propagandists of a religion full of spirit and life. 
The first half of this period was characterized by conflict, 
though ‘‘ the missionaries steadily pursued the policy of dis- 
seminating the truth, without making attacks upon the 
Armenian Church.” During this period the Gospel was 
planted in the principal cities of the empire—a precious seed, 
already bearing fruit and giving promise of abundant har- 
vests. Meanwhile the Mission grows into three—the Western, 
Central and Eastern. Now come two decades of rapid ex- 
pansion. The schools are turning out an ever-cnlarging 
force of native pastors and teachers for the ever-growing 
number of churches and schools. The press becomes more 
and more a fountain of light, sending out in one of the later 
years not less than five million pages, and the Scriptures are 
widely disseminated. The theological seminaries at Mar- 
sovan, Marash and Harpoot, Roberts, Central Turkey and 
Armenia Colleges, more than a dozen boarding-schools for 
young women, and more than three hundred common schools, 
bring under Christian instruction annually more than 12,500 
youth, who are not only making it more and more impossible 
for the people to settle down into the old ruts of intellectual 
apathy and religious formalism, but greatly swelling the 
number, both men and women, of those who are becoming 


the aetive propagandists of the faith of Christ and leaders of 


thought. The impression thus made is profound, as evi- 
denced by nearly one hundred churches, many of them self- 
supporting, under native pastors, with a total membership of 
about 6,500; the quickened life in the old Armenian Church ; 
the zeal for education awakened among Moslems and Armen- 
ians themselves, and the grandly inspiring testimony to the 
noble work accomplished by American missionaries, not only 
from English noblemen and intelligent travelers, but also 
from the more enlightened of the Turks. 3 


It was intimated at the last annual mecting of the Ameri- | 


can Board ‘‘ that the time cannot be far distant when the en- 
tire work of evangelization must be passed over to native 
hands”; ‘‘ very much is anticipated from this movement ”— 
certain plans adopted by the Western Mission last year— 
‘fas an important step toward closing up the work of the 
American Board in the Turkish Empire.” The Christian 
public has thus been prepared for further developments, and 
likewise assured that the experience gained in the Sandwich 
Islands experiment is not being thrown away. Indeed, at an 


earlier date the success of the Gospel in the Central Turkey 


Mission was such as to indicate *‘ the closing up of the proper 
missionary work in that region at no distant day.” The 
Eastern Turkey Mission is, if possible, still better prepared 
for such a step, owing to the degree of self-support insisted 
upon from the beginning by the brethren there in charge, who 
went with the purpose of planting a ‘self-supporting, self- 
propagating religion,” and adhered to it with a firmness 
which has triumphed over the greatest obstacles. 

This necessarily brief and therefore unsatisfactory glance 
at a thrilling history, extending over a period of forty years, 


seemed necessary in order to judge aright of the ripeness of 
this time for the step just now determined upon at the annual 
meeting of the Western Turkey Mission. Delegates from the 
European, Central and Eastern Missions were present. The 
session was prolonged eighteen days, and occupied largely in 
discussing a paper, prepared with great care and sent out 
from the American Board, bearing upon its future relations 
to work in the Turkish Empire. 

The memorandum proposes to aid churches and schools, to 
make grants for buildings and a Christian literature, only 
where the people are willing to meet a fair share of the ex- 
pense. It aims to make educational institutions self-sup- 
porting, and to settle pastors only where the people are ready 
to pay, at least, half the salary. 

It is not to be understood that these principles apply to 
Turkish missions only, nor there now for the first time. They 
are acted upon everywhere. But there comes a time when 
they may be insisted upon more definitely and sharply than 
at first is possible. Codperation is the existing relation be- 
tween the Board and native churches formed under it; but 
this is codperation with a view to putting responsibility upon 
the native churches and a surrender to native management of 
the Christian institutions which have been planted among 
them. The type of Christianity there to be exhibited is 
Asiatic and oriental, not English and occidental. So soon as 
possible each nationality mugt be left to work out its own 
salvation within its own natural limitations. Hence the sig- 
nificance of this step if it succeed. : 

It is a joy to know that the principles of this paper were 
at once accepted; that the literary depurtment is to be hence- 
forth self-sustaining ; the weekly newspapers committed to 
native management, and likewise training schools as fast as 
may be. It is to be expected that some difficulties will at 
first arise in the practical working of the scheme, but none 
that are insurmountable. Already the people pay for schools 
and churches an average of four dollars in gold for each tax- 
payer of the congregations. Some consideration will be 
gladly shown to a people subject to such a government of 
misrule and oppression, and struggling under so many bur- 
dens. On the whole, the outlook is very hopeful on all ac- 
counts, whether we look at the character of the Armenian 
people, ‘‘the Anglo-Saxons of the East,” or at the fruits of 
faith among them, the hold that the Gospel has got upon the 
people and their willingness to make sacrifices for it, and the 
eagerness with which they enter upon the race of improve- 
ment. 

When we consider that this is the land—taken in connec- 
tion with Palestine—of supreme historic interest, trodden by 
memorable armies, the scene of the early conquests of Chris- 
tianity, embracing the sites of the seven churches of Asia, its 
principal cities distinguished as the birthplace of great men 


or great events, for church councils or court intrigues, for 


long centuries void of a living faith, the memory of the glo- 
rious past overlaid with traditions and formalism and clouded 
by Turkish rule, it is a fact most inspiring that the Gospel 
has so far regained its footing, under better auspices for per- 
manent conquest, because of its schools and its press, that it 
is seriously proposed at no distant day to cease to regard or 
to treat it as a missionary field for American churches, but to 
give the land over to the Home Missionary Society of the 
Evangelized churches of the Turkish Empire. All honor to 
that noble, scholarly, even brilliant array of men and women, 
many of whose names are cherished as household words, by 
whose labors, sufferings and martyrdoms, with God’s rich 
blessing, such an outlook is made possible. 

When shall it be said of every continent, of every great 
division of each, it has become the vast theater of a self-sup- 
porting, self-propagating church of the New Testament—a 
great home missionary field? Not till the Gospel leaven has 
been planted in the great centers of population and influence, 
and a native churcb raised up, full of faith and the Holy 
Ghost for the aggressive work of the Lord. A foreign mis- 
sion must go before the home mission and make it a possi- 
bility, and then an actuality. Too eagerly the church of our 
time cannot hasten thus to occupy the great citadels of hea- 
thenism and false religion, that all lands may rise together 
into the light of God’s countenance. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—Mr. Beecher spoke for the last time until October at the Friday 
evening meeting in Plymouth Ohureh last week. 

—The Rev. Dr. F. V. Vandeveer, a well-known and venerable 
clergyman of Orange County, died at Warwick, N. Y., July 11th, aged 
eighty-one. 

—Bishop Littlejohn says the Concord School of Philosophy is the 
best reasoned and most powerful protest of the day against the 
grossly materialistic tendency of recent scientific and metaphysical 
inquiry. 

—Bishop Bedell says, referring to episcopacy, ‘‘The fact that the 
presiding bishop of our church is only the 120th in direct line from 
the Apostle John is easily proved by satisfactory testimony.” On the 
contrary, we do not think it can be proved with the greatest diffi- 
culty. At least, it never has been. 

—In his sermon, on the Sunday following the attempted assassina- 
tion of the President, the Rev. Dr. Potter, of Grace Church, said, 
“The spoils system in olitics—a system that clamors for office or 
for pecuniary reward in some indirect form as a cecmpensation for 
partisan services—is that which seems to have inspired this tragical 
deed, and the hand wkich dealt the deadly blow was quickened by 
a frenzy which caught its inspiration from men in high places, and 
from too much of our political literature.” 

—The Rev. J. B. Kerfoot, D.D., bishop of Pittsburgh, died on Sun- 
day, July 10th, at Myersdale, Pa. Bishop Keerfoot was born in Dub- 
lin, Treland, 1816; was brought to this country by his parents in 1819; 
graduated at St. Paul’s College, Flushing, L. I., where he was assist- 
ant professor from 1837 to 1842; was rector of St. James’s College 
from 1842 to 1864, when he became president of Trinity College, 
Hartford, Conn. In 1865 he was chosen bishop of the diocese of 
Pittsburgh, being consecrated the following year. He received the 
degree of D.D. from Trinity and Columbia Colleges, and that of 
LL.D. from the University of Cambridge, England. Bishop Kerfoot 
was best known as an educator and was chi equally by a 


determined energy of purpose and an affectionate disposition, which 
made him to be greatly respected and beloved. 

—The Rev. Dr. Richard Newton,of Philadelphia, has been constrained 
to resign his charge on account of failing health. The Church of the 
Epiphany, of which he has been rector some twenty years, he leaves 
inastrong and flourishing condition. His previous charges were 
those of Trinity Church, West Chester, Pa., and old St. Paul’s, on 
Third Street, Philadelphia. Dr. Newton has been unequaled as a 
preacher to children, and is universally esteemed for his generous and 
kindly nature and manifold works of benevolence. Among his many 
published works are a volume of sermons for children and ** A Life of 
Christ for the Young.” Dr. Newton is the father of the Rev. R. Heber 
Newton, of this city, and the Rev. William Newton, of Boston. 


NEW ENGLAND. 
—The Congregational Church at Middletown, Vt., celebrated its 


Centennial June 22d. 


—The Rev. H. B. Hooker, DD., formerly Secretary of the Massa- 
chusetts Home Missionary Society, died July 14th. 

—Plymouth Congregational Church, of Worcester, Mass., has re- 
ceived a beautiful chime of bells from Mr. E. A. Goodnow, of that 
city. 

—There is no little feeling among the other Episcopal Churches 
in Newport, R. I., in respect to All Saints Chapel, which is regarded 
as a proprietary chapel. The church, which is owned by the Rev. 
Dr. Mercer, has no wardens and vestry, and rarely makes collections 
for church charities. It is open three or four months in the summer, 
and is chiefly attended and supported by the rich and fashionable so- 
journers in Newport, who are not concerned, as some think, to 
practice the doctrine of the Communion of Saints, and who are as 
anxious to have the church opened as are others to have it closed. 
The bishop has the greater difficulty in managing the case as things 
have been running on in this independent way some twenty years, 
while the pulpit of All Saints has been occupied by such men as 
Phillips Brooks, Dr. H. C. Potter, and even the bishop himself. The 
pay for services is $50 a Sunday. 


THE WEST. ; 

—The lessons to be drawn from the attack on the President fur- 
nished a theme for many of the Chicago pulpits July 10th. 

—The Rey. Brooke Herford, pastor of the Church of the Messiah, 
Chicago, has declined a call from the First Unitarian parish of Cam- 
bridge, Mass. | 

—lIll health has compelled the Rev. George Hays, D.D., to resign 
the presidency of Washington and Jefferson College, and accept the 
pastorate of the First Presbyterian Church at Denver, Colorado. 

—The Chicago Presbytery, at its meeting held July 11th, received 
a petition, signed by 115 persons, for the immediate organization of 
a cherch at the Stock Yards. This is the result of the labors of the 
Rev. H. M. Paynter, the well-known evangelist. 

—The Methodist Summer Meetings at Lake Biuff, near Chicago, 
began July 6th with a Sunday-school Assembly which will continue 
till July 20th. This is to be followed by an old-fashioned camp- 
meeting; {this again by a temperance convention and a musical 
festival. 

—The Wisconsin Sunday-school Assembly (undenominational) will 
hold its annual encampment at Lakeside, on Lake Monona, August 
2d-12th. It will be under the charge of the Rev. C. H. Richards, of 
Madison, who will be assisted by able speakers from different parts 
of the country. 

—The Polish Catholic church of St. Stanislaus Kostka, corner of 
Noble and Ingraham streets, Chicago, was dedicated July 10th. 
The sermon was in Polish. The parish contains about 10,000 Poles, 
and the new edifice, which has thus far cost $80,000, will accommo- 
date 2,000 persons. 

—The Rev. George H. Bird, a graduate of Harvard and a student 
of Yale and Andover Theological Seminaries, was ordained and in- 
stalled pastor of the Congregational Church at South Chicago, July 7. 
The sermon was by Dr. Noble, the charge to the pastor by Dr. Good- 
win, the ordaining prayer by Dr. Little, the right-hand by Rev. E. F. 
Williams, the charge to the people by the Rev. C. A. Toule. 


THE SOUTH. 


—The late Commencement of the Episcopal Theological Seminary 
of the Diocese of Virginia, which was founded at Alexandria in 
1823, derived unusual interest from the consecration of a new chapel. 
The money, amounting to $11,000, was largely contributed by North- 
ern cities. The chancel-rail, which is of heavy polished rosewood, 
was cut from a tree felled by Bishop Penick, who brought the wood 
from Africa. 

—The “ Southern Churchman ” is inclined to think that Dr. Dix 
ought to withdraw from the Episcopal Church. It wants to know 
how it is possible for a man to remain in the Church which, accord- 
ing to him, teaches heresy, and says that if he is a true clergyman of 
the Church there has been no true clergyman in this Church for 
three hundred years. ‘* If Dr. Dix is a false teacher and a perverter of 
the Gospel, out of this Church he ought to go.” 

FOREIGN. 

—The Baptists in Scotland report that in the last five years more 
Baptist chapels have been built and more old debts paid off than in 
the previous history. 

_—The New Testament has just been translated into the Corean 
language, and a Glasgow lady promises to provide half the salary for 
five years of the first Corean evangelist. 


—The English Congregational Union have sensibly decided to cele- © 


brate their Jubilee by the creation of a fund to pay the debts on 
their chapels and enlarge the salaries of their ministers. 

—A fundis being raised to place stained glass windows in the 
Chapter-house of Westminster. The entire cost will be £6,000, and 
the Dean has promised to defray the expense of one window out of 
his own pocket. The Chapter-house was built in 1250 by Henry ITI. 
It served for three hundred years as the House of Commons, and was 
thus the cradle of constitutional liberty thronghout the world. 

—Atthe recent session of the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church of Canada, questions relatirg to the home missionary 
work received more than usual attention. The increasing importance 
of religious work among the rapidly increasing foreign population of 
Manitoba and the Northwest Territory was urged, and a policy 
similar to that of the American Home Missionary Society was 
adopted. 

—Paris at the present time contains forty regularly organized 
Protestant churches. In addition to these there are eight which use 


‘the English language, of which three are connected with the Church 


of England and one with the Protestant Episcopal Church. There 
is also a Greek church and a Russo-Greek, and the congregation of 
M. Loyson. There are thus fifty-one non-Catholic places of worship, 
besides the twenty-six stations of the McAll mission. 


—The “Congregationalist ” gives the following as a case of retribu- 


tive justice: ‘In 1874 the Rev. J. L. Stephens was brutally murdered 
by a mob led by wealthy Mexicans. Two of the ringleaders are now 


miserably poor, one of them living in a house furnished him by a . 


Protestant, while a third suffers from painful tumors. These three 
people are looked upon by the natives as objects of God’s displeasure 
for shedding innocent blood. The house at Ahualuleo, where Mr. 
Stephens was martyred, has been purchased for a memorial church.” 
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Books and Authors. 


PROF. JOWETT’S THUOYDIDES.' 


The publication of a translation of a Greek classic 
by Prof. Jowett is a far more important event in the 
world of letters than the appearance of most original 
works. He is one of those great international inter- 
preters who translate the genius and character of one 
race into the thought and language of another. Inher- 
iting by direct descent the work of the humanists of 
the early Italian Renaissance, with the same intelli- 
gent enthusiasm for Greck learning and the same 
subtle sympatny with the Greek spirit which sent them 
on scholarly missions all over Italy, everywhere re- 
kindling the dying flame of learning, Prof. Jowett by 
his noble translation of Plato has done more than any 
of his contemporaries to stimulate and broaden the 
study of the Greek masters of language and thought. 
Having put Plato, the prince of Grecian philosophers, 
into the hands of the English reader in a rendering so 
accurate and so sympathetic that one loses little of 
the vigor and elegance of the original, he has now 
performed the same office for the greatest of the Greek 
historians. 

‘*Thucydides,” wrote Macaulay, ‘‘is the greatest 
historian that ever lived.” Many will dissent from 
this opinion, but none familiar with the general current 
of human progress will deny a very high place to 
Thucydides or @ lasting importance to his work. Born 
forty. years before the opening of the war whose course 
he narrates with such accuracy and fullness, he lived 
through that splendid age of Athenian supremacy in 
arms, art and thought which marked the culmination 
of the Hellenic genius. He was personally familiar 
with the events which led to the great struggle between 
Atheas and Sparta. Seven years after the beginning 
of the war he was banished and remained in exile for 
twenty years, so that he had the fullest opportunity of 
gathering the facts concerning the contest from both 
sides. It was his purpose to write the military history 
of the struggle, compiling his material from the origi- 
nal documents, from his own personal observations 
and from the carefully sifted accounts of eye-witnesses 
to the various transactions. The result is one of the 
most careful and compicte records in detail of a great 
war which the world possesses. 

Thucydides followed the chronological method, and 
whiie it developed, as it always must, certain defects 
in the presentation of Operations on a broad field of 
action, it secured great clearness of narrative. He be- 
lieved and declared that the war between Athens and 
Spurta was the most important event in human history. 
This is of course an exaggeration, but those scholars 
who, with Professor Mahaffy, have declared the war of 
comparatively slight importance have erred in the other 
extreme. Whether one agrees with Mr. Grote or with 
the latest historian of Grecce, Mr. Timayenis, as to 
which nation was responsible for the breaking out of 
hostilities, it can hardiy be doubted that the struggle 
which resulted in the destruction of the great Athenian 
confederacy, which placed Sparta at the head of Greek 
affairs, which imodificd in so many and such vital re. 
spects the political institutions of Athens, was one of 
the most influential events in history. No one who 
wishes to enter into the life of the old Greek world so as 
to learn the secret of that genius which is almostas po- 
tent in our time as in the day when it worked with the 
pencil, the chisel, the pen and the sword can afford to 
leave this history of the contest for the supremacy of 
Greece unread. 

The work itself is too well known to need any analy- 
sis here. Its terseness of expression, resulting often in 
obscurity, its vigor and strength of narrative, the nota- 
ble air of dignity which pervades the whole history, 
excluding from it all that personal gossip about its 
great actors which filled Athens at that time, and of 
which one finds so many traces in the comedians, and 
its frequent brilliancy are familiar to every student of 
Greek literature. Such nervous and vivid writing as 
the description of the night attack upon Platea, in the 
second book, such pathetic and graphic narrative as 
the account of the plague are very rare even among the 
masters of style. 

The obscurity which is the striking fault of Thucydi- 
des’s style results, as Prof. Jowett and other scholars 
have pointed out, from the fact that the historian wrote 
at a time when conceptions of life and character 
were considerably in advance of the capacity of lan- 
guage to express them. Thucydides lived in the age 
of free-thought in Athens. The spirit of inquiry and 
of semi-skepticism which Aspasia brought with her 
from Asia Minor was no personal characteristic, but 
an illustration of the general condition of affairs in 
Athens. There was a pervading inteljlectual fermen- 
tation going on, and as a result the ancient literal 


1 Thucydides Translated into English, with Introduction, Mar- 


ginal Analysis, Notes and Indices, by V. Jowett, M.A., Master of 
Balliol College. 2 Vols. (MacMillan & Co.) 


faith in the old mythology and cosmogony was giv- 
ing place to new and daring speculations. But lan- 
guage had nut yet been developed in amplitude and 
complexity sufficiently to give these new ideas full and 
clear expression. Writing still lingered behind the 
mental movement of the time, and one must think of 
Thucydides as ‘‘a great genius writing in an ante- 
grammatical age, when logic was just beginning to be 
cultivated, who had thoughts far beyond his contempo- 
raries, and who had great difficulty in the arrangement 
and expression of them.” | 

Prof. Jowett adopts the text of Poppo, who, he de- 
clares, was the first to see that the language of Thucyd- 
ides had alaw of its own. His edition is eminently 
sober in judgment, and embodies such wealth of learn- 
ing that later scholars have contributed very little more 
to the study of the historian. There have been at least 
half a dozen translations of Thucydides into English, 
beginning with that of Nicholl’s ‘* Citizen and Gold- 
smith of London,” in the year 1550, but Prof. Jowett’s 
translation takes its place at once as the most masterly 
of all these renderings. The secret of his abilitv as a 
translator lies not so much perhaps in his ample and 
clegant Greek Jearning—though in this respect he is 
as perfectly equipped as any of his predecessors—as in 
that wonderfully sympathetic quality of mind which 
enables him to place himself in the very atmosphere of 
thought and faith in which the Greek writer lived. If 
it has become true, as he declares in his admirable 
preface, that it is a common-place that we must inter- 
pret an ancient writer by himself and by his own age, 
and not by our modern notions, and that we must not 
measure him by our standards of right and wrong, this 
result is largely due to Prof. Jowett himself. No man 
hus done more to relieve Greek writers of that over- 
erowth of modern sentiment and feeling so utterly for- 
eign to their own spirit which has obscured and per- 
plexed our understanding of them. Our life is so much 
more complex and highly organized, our thought so 
much more diffused and subtle in its refinements of dis- 
tinction and ‘lefinition, our feeling so much more de- 
veloped in the direction of expression, that we are apt 
to miss altogether the spirit of the antique world when 
we search for it in its literary masterpieces. Prot. Jow- 
ett, when he travels back into the age of Plato or Thu- 
cydides, leaves the modern world behind him, and 
makes himself, in a measure, the contemporary of the 
philosopher and the historian. In that atmosphere of 
antique repose here discovers the charm of that faultless 
simplicity of motive and action, that impressive répose 
of attitude, that unrivaled beauty of outline and group- 
ing which make the Elgin marbles a perpetual mystery 
and delight, and which disclose at once the power and 
the limitations of the Greek genius; and so it is that he 
is able to ‘‘ present that old life, with its great ideasand 
great actions, its creations in politics and in art, like the 
distant remembrance of youth, before the delighted eyes 
of mankind.” 


‘THE CATHOLIO DR. DIX: 


As the rector of Trinity Church, Dr. Dix is the fore- 
most Episcopal clergyman in this city, and certainly 
the most influential parish minister in the Episcopal 
Church. | He is distinguished not more for his definite 
and pronounced opinions than for his rare devotion to 
the great interests both within and without his parish 
which a city clergyman ought to have at heart. Lat- 
terly his position has been specially accentuated in the 
Episcopal General Convention, and, if an Episcupal 
election were to take place at this moment, both per- 
sonal merit and ecclesiastical position would make him 
a very prominent candidate for the New York Episco- 
pate. 

It is this position, partly won and partly going with 
his office, which entitles Dr. Dix’s writing on impor- 
tant subjects, whether we agree with him or not, to 
substantial respect. Since the sudden death of Dr. 
De Koven he has been regarded as the leader of what 
may be called the Catholic party in the Episcopal 
Church. Between the Evarigelical and the Liberal 
schools of thought the Catholic school has a legitimate 
place. It stands for a close adhesion to the creeds, the 
sacraments and the ministry as they have been his- 
torically transmitted. It stands for those traditions in 
Christian worship which go by the name of ritualism. 
It stands for what is called the integrity of Christian 
belief as it was known in the earliest times. It is really 
the party or school of order and strength in the Angli- 
can body to which Dr. Dix belongs. The Evangelical 
and Liberal parties or schools are not historical in the 
same sense that the Catholic is; but, as things go, the 
Episcopal Church would occupy a miserably narrow 
and sectarian position if these parties, which stand for 
great and real principles, were excluded. At this point 
a difference may be noted between the Anglican and 
Roman churches. Both are Catholic; but the Roman 
is simply Roman Catholic, setting forth only the Ro- 


1 Lectures on the First Prayer-Book of King Edward VI. By Mor- 
gan Dix, 8, T. D. (New York: E. &d. Young & Co,) 


man sort of catholicity; while the Anglican is Catholic 
in the sense in which undivided Christendom was 
Catholic. 

The noting of this difference is necessary to the un- 
derstanding of Dr. Dix and of his position in the Epis- 
copal Church. Catholic he is, but Roman Catholic he 
isnot. Where his church affiliates strongly, as it cer- 
tainly does on the Evangelical and Liberal side, with the 
chief Protestant bodies, Dr. Dix is never found; but 
whenever the point is to maintain the integrity of 
Catholic truth and order, Dr. Dix is the cnosen cham- 
pion, and no one in America has better thought out this 
position or can put it into a more logical statement. 
Here is his strength, and here also is his weakness. 
His parable to the world is always *‘ Catholic truth.” 
All his significant discourses since he became famous 
have taken up this subject. He is the Catholic leader. 
But, right. as he undoubtedly is in the statement of 
positive truth, he fails; where Dr. John Cotton Smith 
is notably strong, in constructing a working basis for 
catholicity. Bad as the individualist, the sectarian or 
the agnostic may seem in his eyes, he cannot helphim; 
he can only assure him that, unless he is a Catholic, he 
is nothing. He takes the dogmatic, not the inclusive 
point of view. The evident honesty and sincerity of 
his statement are commendable, but this calm annun- 
ciation of truth which he feels that the multitude 
ought to have but cannot be made to receive marks 
all his utterances, and shows both the intensity and the 
narrowness Of his position. All this may be seen in 
his latest book of ‘‘ Lectures on the First Prayer-Book 
of Edward VI.,” which is one of the strongest state- 
ments of the Catholic movement in the English Ref- 
ormation which has yet been written in Amcrica; but, » 
beyond the first lecture, it is thoroughly a partisan pub- 
lication. It tells only half the truth. This is not say- 
ing that Dr. Dix is intentionally dishonest, but it shows 
the intensity of his partisanship for what he conceives 
to be the truth. Dr. Dix should not be called a ritual- 
ist. He has too much caution and good judgment to 
do foolish things, but for what is Catholic, as well as 
for what is partisanship in a Catholic sense, there is 
no man who does more, who risks more, or who has 
greater influence, in the whole Episcopal Church. His 
strength is the strength of conviction and of persistent 
reiteration. He belongs to the school of Laud rather 
than to that of Hooker, and is a thousand leagues from 
men like Dean Stanley or Canon Farrar. For all this, 
his sincerity has won respect even for his dogmatism, 
and his broad and intelligent manhood is in strange 
contrast with the persistent assertion of his Catholic 
position. Heis the last man in America, whatever he 
might do for the enrichment of the prayer-book or for 
the multiplication of agencies by which the Gospel may 
reach the people which are similar to agencies em- 
ployed in the Roman Church, to yield one foot of | 
ground to Romanism. Those who Know him best de- 
clare that the heart beats warm beneath his cassock, 


| and that in every crisis of duty the priest is lost in the 


man. Doubtless he would call himself first a Chris- 
tian, but in the same breath he would say, ‘‘Catholic 
Christian.” 


The Legend of St. Olaf’s Kirk. By George Houghton. 
(Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) Mr. Houghton’s sym- 
pathetic study of Norse legends bears fruit in a very sincere 
and beautiful rendering of this tragic story of love, constandy 
and death. There is no richer mine of poetry than that from 
which he has drawn the materials of this poem. Ifthe Norse 
imagination lacked those marvelous artistic aptitudes with 
which the Greek faney has filled art and poetry with un- 
rivaled and inimitable beauty, it was far stronger in its repre- 
sentations of traits which inspire the most heroic and massive 
character. The Norse nature was chaste, constant, coura- 
geous. Fidelity to human affections, loyalty to human rela- 
tions, devotion to ideal heroism, underlay all its conceptions 
and made it the prolific source of a virile manhood that built 
a new foundation of purity and uprightness under a decaying 
civilization. Mr. Houghton has learned both the heroism and 
the love, and has blended them in a genuinely poetic inter- 
pretation of this old story. His verse is simple, natural and 
strong, like the characters who live aghin in its musical lines 
and work out their shadowed destiny. The story is so well 
told that it carries the reader with it, staying his course here 
and there to enjoy some specially poctic line, some aptly 
turned phrase. It is a pure story which no one will read 
without being quickened to a new exercise of that simple 
fidelity which is the soundest trait in human character. To > 
have entered with such sympathy into its spirit was the 
promise of a true poetic instinct ; to have retold it with such 
unobtrusive beauty is undubitable evidence of its possession, 


A Treasury of English Sonnets. Edited from the Original 
Sources, with Notes and Illustrations. By David M. Main. 
(New York: R. Worthington.) This book is well named; it 
is a treasury not only of English sonnets, but the choicest 
English poetry. The sonnet isthe most delicate instrument 
of verse through which the poet can breathe the music of 
his thought; only a master can bring his melody within its 
compass, but when he does the result is somcthing like the 
very spirit of poetry itself. From the day when Wyatt, 
journeying into Italy after the manner of the fashionable or 
ambitious young men of the time, discovered the musical 
capacities of the sonnet and introduced it into England, few 
poets have left the alluring work of sonnet-making untried. 
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To many, otherwise masters of their art, the experiment has 
proved unsuccessful; and, indeed, it may be said that the 
English sonneteers who have held to the rigorous technical 
rules which Petrarch laid down for the construction of the 
sonnet may be counted on the fingers of one hand. Never- 
theless, many English poets have caught the genius and 
secret of this difficult form of verse, and have blown through 
its delicate mechanism some strains of unique power and 
sweetness. An almost daily companionship with Mr. Main’s 
volume has deepened the impression of its excellence as a 
selection of the choicest sonnets in our language and as a 
comprehensive text-book for the study of this beautiful art. 
The volume is almost equally divided between the collection 
of sonnets and the notes and illustrations which put the 
reader in a position to make an ‘intelligent study of them. 
These notes are a rich and ample fund of knowledge which 
the editor places at the disposal of the reader, thoroughly 
furnishing him for the delightful pursuit of following the 
English sonnet from the hands of Wyatt to Mrs. Browning 
andJulian Fane. This half of the book is further enriched 
by numerous sonnets of dead and living writers, used as il- 
lustrations of the editor’s comments and explanations. If the 
lover of poetry could select but a single volume from the re- 
cent publications of verse, ‘‘ The Treasury of English Son- 
nets’? would yield him more delight and satisfaction than 
any other. Itis w book to have always at one’s elbow, to 
enrich and stimulate prosaic daily work by some strains 
from the brightest heaven of song. 

The Portfolio; May and June. (New York: J. W. Bouton.) 
In a certain quiet, uneventful pace this sterling art monthly 
goes on, if rarely exciting and elating, still more rarely disap- 
pointing. but always interesting and edifying. Mr. Hamerton 
has fallen iown into the refrigerated style of late English 
critics, banked his fires, and seems perpetually ‘‘ lying to,” or 
‘* off and on,” and never in sailing trim, as is the manner of 
modern culture-folks. Yet what he says is always genuine 
and noticeable. Mr. Grindon’s “‘ Lancashire Studies” are 
continued in an entertaining vein, and are richly worth the 
art illustration that accompanies them. The Art Chronicle 


is monotonously localized, as if London were all the world | 


and the outlying chaos not worth mention; differing totally 
in this regard from the broad, catholic temper of *‘ L’Art,” 
and theleading American and German esthetic journals, who 
hold nothing alien that touches the world of the beautiful. 
The plates vary much in interest. May presents ** The 
Revolutionist,” etched by L. J. Stick, quiet, unimpressive ; 
‘*On the Bridgewater Canal,” by Hood, in his best manner ; 
‘¢ West Highlanders—Showery Weather.” after J. Mac Whir- 


ter, by Murray, rather a clever study of cattle, with some 


bits of incidental wood-illustrations, very spirited ; while 
its best papers are Mr. Grindon’s ‘* Lancashire,” and ‘* An- 
drea Mantegua,” by W. C. Lefroy. The June plates are a 

-“* Straggler of the Chevalier Army,” by Hole, showing much 
delicate handling, with breadth and vigor; ** Glass-Blowing,” 
by Hood, another bold and free figure study, and an exquisite. 
reproduction of Rembrandt’s Portrait of Burgomaster Six, 
by Amand Durand, doubly interesting and instructive, with 
some admirable wood-cuts in an unconventional manner, 
while the literary contents are agreeable and instructive 
reading. If the leading English pictures ever found way 
across the ocean, it would be easier to find a livelier interest 
in this sterling publication, which now treats of a world up- 
known to most American connoisseurs. 


Truth in Religion. By the Rev. J. B. Gross. (Philadelphia: 
J.B. Lippincott & Co.) Thesub-title informs us that this book 
treats not of the truth that is in religion, but of ‘‘ honesty 
in our faith and worship.” Special patterns of this honesty 
are set forth; the Apostle Thomas, the Bereans, King Agrip- 
pa, Pontius Pilate: the Apostle, because he had refused to 
believe until he had seen and touched; the Bereans, because 
they would not believe the Apostles until they had searched 
the Scriptures; Agrippa, because he refused to do more 
than almost believe; Pilate, because he had the manliness 
and honesty to ask Christ, ‘‘ What is truth?” That these 
resplendent examples of ‘‘ honesty in faith and worship” 
may not lack the dark and hideous background that shall 
give contrast for their statuesque moral beauty, the ‘‘ ortho- 
dox ’” churches and ministers of our day are set forth in all 
their deformity, as dishonest in their faithand worship. We 
can only suggest to the ‘‘ orthodox” that they take due heed, 
or they can never stand with Agrippa and Pontius Pilate, and 
to the Rev. J. B. Gross that he issue a revised edition of this 
precious work, adding to his list of saints Herod and the 
Pharisees; since they also seem to have beea *‘ honest in their 
faith,” so far as not to have been in baste to believe in any 
thing but themselves. 

Non-Miraculous Christianity, and other Sermons, by George 
Salmon, D.D. (MacMillan & Co. London.) This volume 
contains sixteen sermons, ali but two of which were preached 
by Dr. Salmon in the chapel of Trinity College, Dublin. 
The first, that gives the title to the book, was preached in 
Cambridge. It is refreshing to know that the students listen 
to such strong and stimulating thought. There is no uncer- 
tain. utterance here, but with clear thought and abundant 
learning the Professor deals not only with the themes of 
practical life but with the more difficult problems that often 
puzzle and confuse the minds of men. There is a contrast 
between this volume and that containing the ‘Scotch Ser- 
mons.” No one can read these thoughts without profit. In 
their calm presentation of truth is both conviction and per- 
suasion. We commend the volume to all sermon readers. 

The Bohlen Lectures, 1881. Delivered in the Church of the 
Holy Trinity, Philadelphia, by Thomas Underwood Dudley, 
D.D., Assistant Bishop of the Diocese of Kentucky. (New 
York: Thomas Whitaker.) The object of this lecture 
foundation, as specified by Mr. Bohlen, is as follows: **The 


subject of such lectures shall be such as is within the terms | 


set forth in the wil] of the Rev. John Bampton, etc., at Ox- 
ford,” etc. These ara four in number, aud treat respectively 


of Discrimination ag to Dogma, Discrimination as to Eyi- 


dences, Discrimination as to Ritual, and Discrimination as to 
Recreation and Amusement. In style and method they are 
colloquial, superficial and much inflated. As to matter, there 
is a curious belittlement of treatment, as if to the lecturer 
the Protestant Episcopal Church and Christendom were 
equivalent terms; besides there is an unaccountable and 
baffling absorption in triviality and commonplace. Nothing 
radical or fundamental, or invigorating or helpful, is vouch- 
safed or hinted at. No central, vital problems are under- 
taken. and the social, moral and religious world in which we 
live, move, and have our being will move on unconscious of 
the ** Discrimination” panacea so mildly yet lavishly pre- 
scribed by the kindly-intentioned prelate, waiting for some 
deeper, wiser diagnosis of its perils, some surer, wiser hand 
to probe, bind up and mollify its wounds. Bishop Hunting- 


ton’s lectures on the same foundation, one year ago, how- 


ever, demonstrate that Mr. Bohlen’s bequest is not altogether 
a wasted venture of faith. 

-Woman’s Handiwork in Modern Homes. By Constance 
Cary Harrison. (Charies Scribner's Sons.) This is one of 
the most useful and satisfactory books of the kind which has 
been given to the public. It is beautifully bound. profusely 
ilu-trated, and written in a very clear and entertaining style. 
It elevutes the adornment ot homes and the handiwork of 
women for that purpose into the sphere of art, and ay well 
be taken as a very significant proof of the growth of art cult- 
ure in this country. The first part of the volume is devoted 
to the fascinating subject of embroidery ; then instruction is 
furnished in the arts of painting on silk, satin, mirrors, 
canvas and panels; Modern Homes are then discussed, with 
avery full treatment of house decoration in general, and 
wood carving, the ornamentation of doors, covering of chairs, 
the making of curtains, and the artistic arrangement of the 
dinner and tea table in particular. The range of this discus- 
sion of the application of art to the home is so comprehensive 
that one cannot read the book without a deepened impression 
of the hold which these ideas have taken upon our modern 
life. No woman who wishes to kuow what women have 
done and are doing in these directions can afford to leave this 
elegant work unread. 

A Book of Love Stories. By Nora Perry (Boston: Janes 
R. Osgood & Co.) These are old-fashioned love stories, 
healthy in sentiment and told with entire freedom from in- 
tensity or exaggeration. They are the work of a refined 
mind dealing with the conventional aspects of the tender pas- 
sion rather than witn its fundamental or tragic rclations. 
The quiet tone preserved throughout is welcome in contrast 
with the strained and abnormal mood in which much of the 
current novel writing isdone. There is evidence of careful 
study of character throughout the volume, and here and there 
through its pages are hints of a deeper insight into the power 
of passion than the writer apparently cares to develup. 
Healthy love stories are not so common that the unobtrusive 
excellence of Miss Perry’s methods can be lightly thrown aside 
in the desire for profounder revelations of life and character, 
and no one will lay down her book without being reinforced 
in that fidelity to every-day relatious which is the salvation 
of society. 

How we Fed the Baby. By C. E. Page, M.D. (Fowler & 
Wells). Dr. Page opens his little book with statistics show- 
ing the terrible rate of mortality among infants, and then 
points out sume of its principal causes. Most prominent 
amongst these, he considers, is excessive feeding, both in the 
number of meals and quantity of food given at each meal. 
He believes that even young infants should be fed only three 
times in the twenty-four hours, and describes the good re- 
sults of this system in the case of his own child and others 
with whom it has been tried. Undoubtedly many children 
die each year from over-feeding. And many mothers who 
would be afraid to make such a radical change as this book 
suggests would do well to allow its influence to modify their 
present system (or lack of it), which overloads the stomach, 
causing indigestion and, too often, serious ilness. This book 
also contains directions for preparing food for infants, and 
Health Hints on various topics. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Goldwin Smith has gone to England. 

—Another attempt to open the City Livrary of London has 
been defeated. 

—Mr. Proctor, the astronomer, has joined the editorial 
staff of ‘*‘ Moonshine.” 

—The ‘‘ American Pulpit and Pew” is the title of a new 
monthly paper at Philadelphia. 

—A three (quarto) page autograph letter of mokert Burns 
was lately sold in London for £21. 


—The issue of A. Williams & Co.’s new summer novel, 


‘¢ Cape Cod Folks,” has been delayed. 

—The Boston ‘*‘ Globe” has lost Mr. F. E. Goodrich, who 
has been for two years its chief editorial writer. 

—Don’t fail to read the late Professor Benjamin Peirce’s 
Lowell Institute lectures on ‘*Ideality in the Physical 
Sciences.” 

—A very good title for a forthcoming work on natural his- 
tory is ** Noah’s Ark,” and it is now in the printer’s hands 
over the water. 

—Mr. Houghton, the Boston publisher, is enthusiastic over 
Paris. A man ought to be who is taking there his first vaca- 
tion in seventeen years. 

—The projected memorial of Lord Beaconsfield in West- 
minster Abbey has been intrusted to Mr. Boehm for the sum 
ot two thousand guineas. 

—Queen Victoria has signified to Mr. 8. C. Hall her con- 
sent that he should dedicate his new book of poems, ‘‘ Rhymes 
in Council,” to her grand-children; which is very good of 
her. 

—One of the very best Sunday-school lesson helps is the 
little hand-book prepared by Mr. Meredith and published by 
Goorge Ellis, Boston, The notes are spiritual and sug- 


gestive, 


poet. 


—Dr. Wm. M. Baker, the novelist, whose last book is 
‘* Blessed Saint Certainty,” has removed from Boston to 
Philadelphia, and taken charge of a Presbyterian Church in 
that city. 

—The British Museum had a total of 839,374 visitors last 
year against 782,822 the year before. To the library 76,774 
works or parts of works have been added, and 133,842 
readers have consulted 1,107,046 volumes. 

—A Nibilist Princess” is said to be the best story of 
Russian Nihilism which has yet been given to English read- 
ers. Itis by a French author, who has evidently. seen the in- 
side of the subject. 

—The August number of * Potter’s American Monthly ” 
will contain a sketch of Robert Collyer, with portrait, aud 
anecdotes illustrating his Chicago career, by James Clement 
Ambrose, of that city. 

—Clark & Maynard, of this city, have commenced the 
publication of an admirable series of English school classics, 
comprising masterpieces of the best English writers, pub- 
lished in attractive forin. 

—I. K. Funk & Co. have commenced the publication of 
an attractive edition of Bulwer’s novels at the low price of 
fifty cents a volume. The volumes will be twelve in number 
and will be issued monthly. 

—The Presbyterian Buard announces **A Ride Through Pal- 
estine,” by the Rev. Dr. John W. Dulles, the Editorial Seere- 
tary of the Board ; and has also ready a new life of Dr. Liv- 
ingstone, the African explorer. 

—The latest agony in England is ‘‘ memorial cards,” which 
are executed in tasteful mourniug desigus, and are to be sent 
out on occasions of death to the friends of the deceased and 
their relatives. They are models of modern fine art. 3 

—The ‘Illustrated London News” and the ** London 
Graphic” have each issued superb double summer numbers, 
beautifully illustrated, a large colored plate accompanying 
cach paper. For sale by the International News Company. 

—The late S. A. Hart, an English artist of note, oecupied 
the leisure of his closing years in writing out his recollections 
of literary and artistic circles and events for a period of sixty 
years. The MS. has been left in good order for early puplica- 
tion. f 

—Mr. Matthew Arnold’s preface to his new selections from: 
Byron is thought to do more justice to the critic than to the 
That is to say, it is written in Mr. Arnold's best style, 
and that is very, very good ; but it fails to give the best idea 
of Lord Byron. 

—The Devlin Library, the latest suld by auction in this’ 
city, was a good collection of works relating to America, in 
statesmauship and politics especially, with many well-bound 
editions of classics and standards, und an assortment of 
newspapers and Bonaparteana. 

—The ** Highlander,” an Inverness newspaper, is soon to 

be changed to a monthly magazine, and to be made to deal 
exclusively with the literary, political and socia! questions of 
the Highlands. Professor Blackie leads off the July number 
with a paper on ** The Celtic Language and Literature.” 
‘ —Eber’s novels, published by William 8. Gottsberger, of 
tiis city, are finding a very large sale and deserve it. No 
better books of the kind can be found. Just now Sunday- 
school teachers will find a reading of ‘* Uarda” very helpful 
and stimulating. No other picture of the Pharaohie age is 
so full. 

—In the first fortnight after the Papal interdict was Jaid 
upon Father Curci’s new book, 7.000 copies were sold in Italy 
aione, aud a new edition is already in preparation. This re- 
sult should be a lesson to the holy father not to advertise by 
mention in the “Index Expurgatorus”’ works which he 
does not want the people to read. 

—In a notice in the **Academy” of Mr. Stanley Lane- 
Poole’s ‘* Egypt,” Miss Amelia B. Edwards neatly says that 
‘**» Egypt’ belongs, by right of literary descent. to the Lanes 
and Pooles: and the author of this excellent little volume 
writes with the authority of one whose family, through three 
generations, has continued to hand on the torch of Arabie 
literature and learning. 

—Edward A. Freeman, the distinguished English historian, 
has recently written a friend in the Yale Faculty that he has 
prepared two courses of six lectures each, one on “ The 
English-Speaking People in their Three Homes,” and the 
other on ** The Practical Lessons of General European His- 
tory.” Besides his Yale course, he will lecture before the 
Lowell Institute of Boston and the Peabody Institute of Bal- 
timore. 


—The Boston ‘ Advertiser” has given a genuine and pro- 
fouud surprise to its readers, the staider portion of the com- 
munity, by coming out as an eight-page paper, after the size 
and style of the “ Herald” of this city. The change was 
made without announcement on the morning of Monday, 
the Fourth of July, and it is a singular fact that its foremost 
duty, in its new form, was to present the sad story of the at- 
tempted assassination of President Garfield. 

—Dr. Perry, the distinguished political economist of Will- 
iams College, has been engaged for some years in collecting 
materials for an important historical work—the annals of 
Williamstown and Williams College. The work is a labori- 
ous one and will occupy him several years longer, the re- 
searches requiring much care and time. He will not confine 
himself to giving merely a history of the college, but will go 
back to the origin of the township and incorporate in his 
volumes extended genealogical details. 

—Thomas Whittaker has in preparation a number of books. 
Among them we note Canon Luckock’s ‘‘ Four Epuchs of 
Worship in the Church of England,” by the scholarly author 
of ‘After Death”; Grant’s ‘‘ Church Seasons Historically 
and Poetically Illustrated,” being an entirely new edition of © 
a@ much valued work ; a memoir of the late Bishop Mellvain, 
by his intimate friend, Canon Carns. of England; and a new 
church history eutitled ‘‘ Ecclesia Anglicana: a History of 
the Church of Christ in England from the Earliest to the 
Present Times,” by Arthur Charles Jennings, MLA., of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, 
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Vor. XXIV., No. 3 


| ‘under the microscope has acquired more 
‘mental power than he who has merely gath- 
a whole bouquet. 


ON SELECTING A SCHOOL.* 


To those parents who are confronting the | 
annual school problem The Christian Union — geject a school that does mental subsoiling. 
offers its assistance. It has made special en- | Men ought to be cultivated—not like corn, in 
deavors to secure the educational cards of | _rows, but like grape-vines, each trained on its 


such schools only as it can with confidence! oy) trellis. The good teacher studies his 
recommend. Those whose announcements | pupils more than his text-books. Select a 


are to be found on page 62 are all either, 
known personally to one of the editors of 
The Christian Union, or have been recom- 
mended to them by such indorsers as Prest. 
Caldwell, of Vassar College, Dr. Bancroft, of 
Phillips Academy, and Dr. Bacon, of Yale. 
The editors will gladly give any additional in- 
formation respecting any of these schools to 
any inquiring subscriber. We add here some 
general suggestions respecting the principles 
that should govern in the selection of a 
school : 

1. There are communities where the public 
school affords an easy svlution to the parental 
problem, but they are exceptional. The pub- 
lic school is too public ; the social life too het- 
erogeneous ; the rotten fruit is mixed in the 
same barrel with the sound; the teachers are 
few, the pupils many; individual development 
is therefore impracticable ; instruction is me- 
chanical ; all the grain is thrown into a com- 
mon hopper and comes out meal of a com- 
mon fineness; the desires of individual par- 
ents, the needs of individual natures, prepara- 
tion for particular position and prospective 
work is impossible; above all, the provision 
for moral and spiritual culture is reduced to 
a minimun or is wholly lacking. 

2. The selection of a private school de- 
serves careful study; ought not to be left to 
the mother unaided; nor settled at the break- 
fast table between the two cups of coffee; 
nor determined by sending the child to the 
nearest school, or the cheapest one, or the 
one where a playmate chances to be drifting. 
The nearest school may be, the cheapest 
school will be, the poorest one. A cheap 
school generally means bad food and inefti- 
cient teaching ; the result is an ill-developed 
mind ina broken down body. Learning for 
your child cannot be bought, like oats for 
your horse, at the cheapest market. Many a 
man displays more anxiety in getting a good 
groom for his horses than good teachers for 
his children; or gives more personal attention 
to planting a favorite tree than to rooting his 
child in a fertile soil. Many a father repents 
bitterly the ill attention paid to his own edu- 
cation and unconsciously revenges himself by 
a like neglect. 

3. General culture is more important than 
special training. Your boy should be educated 
to be a man, as well as a mechanic or a minis- 
ter. Manhood is the best preparation for 
success in mechanics or ministry. The gradu- 
ate of Vassar or Wellesley will make a better 
housekeeper than the rude kitchen apprentice. 
The road to preferment in mechanics is 
through the collegiate course, not through 
the carpenter’s shop. The school that de- 
velops manly boys makes good merchants. 
Manliness is of a higher market value than 
bookkeeping. The man of forty may forget 
the Latin and the logarithms learned at 
school; but he does not lose his muscle when 
he lays down his dumb-bells. 

4. America has its Dr. Blimbers, perhaps, 
also its Dotheboys Hall: but it also has its 
Rugby; discriminate between them. The 
day-school has its advantages, but so has the 
boarding-school. Study is more regular ; in- 
terruptions more rare ; life more concentrated 
on study ; the mind dwells in a literary atmos- 
phere, and grows by what it unconsciously 
inhales as well as by what it deliberately feeds 
on. The pupil is trained as well as taught; 
lives in a minature world, and so learns how 
to pilot himself in the larger world of maturer 
years. In the day-school, boys and girls learn 
reading, writing and arithmetic; but in the 
boarding-school they also learn life. 
very injustices and hardships are lessons well 
worth the learning. Going to boarding-school 
is learning to swim ina shoal stream; they 
who are first thrown into life’s current at 
twenty-one flounder in arushing torrent far 
beyond their depth, and have a hard struggle 
to keep their head above water. 


hygiene, thoroughness, individual develop- 
ment, moral training. 


The | 


bott. 


That good schools destroy the health by 


hard study is a legend unworthy of credence. 


One night of dancing ata home party will | 
_amost eligible location. Large building, heated by 


impair the health more than six months of 
hard study in a well-ordered school. Send 
your invalid boy to a hygienic school for his 
health; we speak from experience, having 
tried the experiment and seen the result. 

The object of education is not learning 
but but power. He who has analyzed one flower | 


teacher who cares more for his pupils than 
for his fees. 

Beware of processes that dwarf the con- 
science and the affections in developing the 
intellect. The school ought to be religious, 
though it need not be denominational. Its 
moral efficiency depends not on the creed it 
confesses or the church it attends, but on the 
manly virtues of the principal and the 
womanly tenderness and spiritual sympathies 
of his wife. Religion cannot be hired along 
with French and drawing: it must be taught 
less by formal lessons than by the unconscious 
life of the teacher. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


NDOVER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Advanced Class. 188S1—1882. 

Lectures will be delivered on the following subjects. 

The Revised Version of the New Testament, 

Pror. THAYER. 

The Origin and Composition of the Pentateuch, 
with Reference to Recent Opinions, PROF. MEAD. 

The Scientific Method in Theology contrasted with 
the Dogmatic and Rationalistic Methods, 

PROF. GULLIVER. 

Modern Christology, PROF SMYTH. 

Modern Schools of Preaching, with Criticism of 
Sermons, ProF. TUCKER. 

The Delivery of Sermons, with individual criticism, 

PROF. CHURCHILL. 

The Inspiration of the Scriptures, 

Prof. Lapp, of Bowdoin College. 

Modern Psychology as affecting Christian Theory 
and Practice, PROF. PHELPS, of Smith College. 

Sunday-school Work, Rev. A. E. DUNNING, 

The Method of Investigation in Physical Science, 
with special reference to the question of Man’s 
Antiquity upon the Earth, 

REv. G. FREDERICK WRIGHT. 

Prof. Austin Phelps encourages the expectation 
that he will take part in the instruction of the year. 

Access will be allowed to the lectures on Biblical 
Theology to be delivered to the Middle Class by Rev. 
Dr. Duryea of Boston, and (probably) by Rey. 
Dr. McKenzie of Cambridge. 

Attendance on lectures will be required to the ex- 
tent of four a week, viz., at 10 A. M. each Tuesday, 
Wednesday, Thursday and Friday. Students willbe 
allowed, however, to choose the studies which they 
wish to pursue, and special facilities will be afforded 
for private reading and research. One aim of the 
year will be the promotion of productive work on the 
part of members of theclass. The year opens Sep- 
tember 6. 

Admission to the class is by vote of the Faculty, on 
presentation of testimonials from the Faculty of the 
Seminary at which the applicant graduated, certify- 
ing his fidelity and proficiency in study, and on the 
expression of a purpose to remain through the year. 
Each student is assigned a furnished single room. 
Scholarships are established, yielding $200 each. 
Boa1d from $3 to $4 a week. 

For further particulars apply to Prof. Egbert C. 
smyth, President of the Faculty. 

ANDOVER THEOL. SEM., June 16, 1881. 


D* WARRING’S MILITARY SCHOOL, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

B. J. Lossing, the historian, writes: ‘‘ For years 
before our son was under your care I knew from 
parents and pupils the value of your training of the 
young. Were he to pursue studies in school any 
longer we should feel that to have him under your 
instruction would be a real blessing to him.” | 

Geo. W. Cheney 2d, Silk Manufacturer, S. Manches- 
ter, Conn., says: ‘‘ We are much pleased with your 
school, and feel grateful that our boy has been under 
your kind care the past year. His letters to his 
mother (averaging about two a week), without one 
word of complaint, so cheerful and well, prove to us 
that he has passed ahappy and dehghtful year.” 

Peter M. Bryson, President Phenix Bank, New 
York, says: ‘‘I shall be glad to give you the benefit 
of any influence I may have it in my power to exert in 
your behalf. My nephew, Andrew Bryson, Jr., did 
well under your care, and I know that his parents 
are entirely satisfied and that they feel grateful for 
all the kindness and attention which he received dur- 
ing the years that he was a member of your family. 
You can also refer to his father, Com. A. Bryson, 
U.S.N.*? For boys of all ages. 

Send foracircular. $300 a year. 


COLLEGIATE SCHOOL 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, 
Cornwall on the Hudson, N. Y. 
Location 300 feet above the river ; unsurpassed in 
healthfulness and beauty. Grounds, nine acres, 
well supplied with shade and fruit. Careful per- 
sonal attention. Pupils fitted for any class in Col- 


lege. French spoken in the family. Especial atten- 


5. The essentials of a good school are four; | tionto Drawing, Painting, etc., and Botany and the 


Natural Sciences. Lectures by Prof. Arthur V. Ab- 


Rey. ALFRED C. ROE, 
Principal. 


| GOLDEN HILL SEMINARY for young la- 


dies. Bridgeport, Conn. Recently removed to 
steam, lighted by gas; all modern improvements. 
Sanitary condition perfect. Ample grounds. Number 
of boarders limited. For circulars, address the 
principal. Miss EMIty NELSON. 


yy FEMALE SEMINARY, 
Norton, Mass. 
Will begin its 47th year, Sept. 8. Fine library, labor- 
atory, observatory and cabinets. Thorough instrucf 


~ * Republished at the request of several eub- tion. Best of home influences. Send for circular to 


MISS A. E. STANTON, Principal. 


INCKNEY’S AGENCY FOR SCHOOLS 
AND TEACHERS. 
1. Supplies Schools and Familes with Teachers. 
2. Supplies Teachers with Positions. 
3. Seils and Rents School Properties. 
4. Furnishes Circulars and gives Information of 
Good Schools. 
Publishes U. S. School and College Directory. 


COTESWORTH PINCKNEY, 
Domestic Building, cor. Broadway and Fourteenth 
freet, New York. 


ARIETTA COLLEGE. 
Marietta, Ohio. 

Located in a beautiful New England town in South- 
ern Ohio. For forty-six years in successful opera- 
tion. Two courses of study in College, identical ex- 
cept as to the Greek. Expenses moderate. Number 
of volumes in libraries 28,500. A recent bequest has 
increased the number of free scholarships. The Pre- 
paratory department fits students for each of the 
College courses. ‘The Fall Term begins September 8, 

, I. W. Andrews, President. 


GREENWICH ACADEMY, 
East Greenwich, R. I. 

Usual Literary Courses, with Musical Institute and 
Commercial College. Founded 1802. Both Sexes. 
Influence decidedly religious. Home care and com- 
forts. Charmingly located on Narragansett Bay, 
and on direct route from N. Y. to Boston. Grand op- 
portunities for salt water bathing and boating. Terms 
moderate. Opens Sept Ist. Catalogue free. REV. 
F. D. BLAKESLEE, A.M., Principal, Summer 
boarding from July Ist to August 30th. 


Gor HALL, 
New Haven, Conn. 

Miss Montfort’s School for Young Ladies. Highly 
ndorsed by Dr. Leonard Bacon, Prof. Dana, and 
others. Terms moderate. For testimonials and 
further information, address Miss Montfort. 


IsS HAINES’S SCHOOL, 
Woodside. P. O., Hartford, Conn. 
Location unsurpassed in healthfulness and pictur- 
esque dings. Full coursesin English, French, 


IVIL, MECHANICAL AND MINING EN- 

GINEERING at the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N. Y. The oldest 
engineering school in America. Next term begins 
September lith. The Register for 1880-81.contains a 
list of the graduates for the past 54 years, with their 
positions ; also, course of study, requirements, 
expenses, etc. Address Davip M. GREENE, Director. 


OCK FORD SEMINARY, 
Reock ford, lll... 


A thoroughly organized college for the higher edu- 138 


cation of women, opens Sept. 14th its thirty-first 
year. Classical, scientific, musical, art and pre- 
paratory courses. A large and experienced corps of 
teachers. Highly successful conservatory of music. 
Thorough training in a healthy and beautiful loca- 
tion. The best advantages at the lowest terms. Ap- 
ply early to Misr Anna P. Sill, Rockford, Ill. 


LMIRA FEMALE COLLEGE, 
Elmira, N. Y. 

This College is thoroughly furnished for giving 
a supreior education in College and Eclectic Courses 
of Study, and also in Music and Art. UHeated by 
steam and furnished with an elevator. By reason 
of its endowments its charges are wnusual/y modere 
ate. Send for Catalogue to 

REV. A. W. COWLES, D.D., Pres. 


REENWICH (CONN.) ACADEMY AND 

<HOME FOR TEN BOYS.—Thorough prep- 
aration for business or for college. Absolutely 
healthful location and genuine home, with the most 
refined surroundings. Fuil particulars furnished, 
and personal inspection desired. Highest references 
given and required. J. H. ROOT, Principal. 


LASSICAL AND HOME INSTITUTE 
FOR YOUNG LADIES, Po’keepsie, N. Y., 
offers fine advantages for a thorough and refined ed- 
ucation and apleasanthome. A high moral standard, 
with a direct view to future usefulness, is the aim of 
the Principal, MISS L. V. H. BUTLER. Terms 
moderate. 


ASELL SEMINARY, 
Auburndale, Mass. 

Delightful Home School for Young Women! Only 
one teaching household arts, cooking, dress-cutting, 
&c. ; literary work of highgrade. Vacancies filled in 
order of application. Address, mentioning this 
paper, C, C. BRAGDON, Principal. 


ASSAR COLLEGE. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 
FOR THE LIBERAL EDUCATION OF 
WOMEN. Examinations for entrance Sept. 14th. 
Catalogues sent on appplication to 
W. L. DEAN, Registrar. 


ANNET INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG LA- 
DIES, Boston, Mass.—The 28th year wil) 
begin Wednesday, Sept 28, 1881. For catalogues and 
circular, apply to Rev. GEORGE GANNETT, A.M., 
Principal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 


INDERGARTEN.—THE PHILA. Train- 
ing School for Kindergarten Teachers re- 
opens Noy. Ist. The Kindergarten, Intermediate 
Class and Advanced School] re-open September 28th. 
MRs. VAN KIRkE, 1333 Pine Street, Philadelphia, Prin- 
cipal. 
INSTITUTE, FREEHOLD. 
N. J.—Established in °44. Prepares boys and 
young men for the best colleges or for business. 
References: Dr. McCosh, President, and Drs. L. 
H. Atwater and H.C. Cameron, Professors in Prince- 
ton College. Rev. A. G. CHAMBERS, Principal. 


RS. S. L. CADY?’S Boarding and Day School 

for Young Ladies. West End Institute, New 

Haven, Conn. Eleventh year commences Sept. 22d. 
Send for circular. 


INSTITUTE FOR YOUNG 
LADIES.—Sing Sing, N. Y. First-class. 
Opens Sept. l4th. Circulars free. Rev. C. D. RICE, 
Principal. 


APLEWOOD MUSIC SEMINARY for 
Young Ladies, Established 1873. For cat- 
alogue address Prof. D. 8S. BABCOCK, 
East Haddam, Middlesex Co., Conn. 


COLLEGILATE INSTITUTE, 
Newton, Sussex Co., N.J. 

See catalogue. A thorough home school for males 

and females, underjthe best Christian influences. 

Fit for college or business. Reduction to ministers 

and ministry in view. $200. School year commences 

September 7th. S. 8. STEVENS, A. M. 


IVERVIEW ACADEMY, 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
with U.S. Military Dept. A thorough-going 
wide-awake schoo] for boys, combining Study, 
Military Drill, and Recreation in due propor- 
tion. Catalogue, with Chart of College Requisitions, 
sent on application. 

OTIS BISBEE, A. M., Principal. 


LADIES, Pittsfield, Mass., Offersrare ad- 
vantages, in a location of unrivalled beauty. 
Established 1841. Address Rev. C. V. Spear, Principal. 


RURY COLLEGE, 
Springfield. Mo. 
** The New England College of the Southwest.” 


German, Latin, Italian, Music and Painting. The 
aini—a sound mind in sound body. 


OME SEMINARY, 
Hightstown, N. J., 
practically answers the anxious parental inquiry, 
** Where can we find a safe home for our daughter, 
anda thorough education in manners, morals and 
mind?” Seventeenth year begins Sept. 5th, 1881. 
Rev. W. M. WELLS, Principal. 


HE HEIGHTS »” ACADEMY, 

Short Hills, Essex Co., N. J. 
Boarding School for Boys from 9 to 20 years of age. 
Term begins Sept. 6th, 1881. Apply for circular to 
the Rector, the REV. DR. ROSE. 


he Gunnery. A family boarding school. 
Washington, Litchfield Co, Conn. 


Boys fitted for any college. Address 
F. W. GUNN, 
Washington, Litchfield Co., Conn. 


OUNT HOLYOKE SEMINARY. Four 

years’ course for women. Observatory, cab- 

inets, and art-gallery. Library of 16,000 volumes. 

Board and tuition $175 a year. Address Miss Ward, 
Prin«ipal, South Hadley, Mass. 


IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Worcester. Mass., 
Begins its 26th year September 13th, 1881. Studies ! 
the most practical English Branches, Natural Sci- 
ences, Classics, Civil Engineering. 
C. B. METCALF, A.M., Supt. 
HE ELDERAGE, 
A Classical School for Girls, 
136 Sherman Avenue, New Haven, Conn. Twelve- 
Boarding-Pupils. The Misses Bangs, Principals. 
Circulars sent on application. 


HESTNUT STREET SEMINARY. 

Miss BONNEY and Miss DILLAYE, Principals. 
The thirty-second year of, this Boarding and Day 
School will open September 21st, 1881, at 

1615 CHESTNUT STREET, Philadelphia. 
MILITARY SCHOOL, 
Sing Sing, N. Y. 
Reopens Tuesday evening, Sept. 13th. Address 


Rev. D. A. HOLBROOK, Pu. D. 


we CHESTNUT STREET INSTI- 
TUTE. Home School for Young Ladies. 
Ninth year begins Sept. 20, 1881, at 4035 Chestnut 
Street, West Philadelphia. 

MRS. J. A. BOGARDUS, Principal. 


A MOTHER’S CARE, pleasant home and the 
best educational facilities offered for six young 
girls by Mrs. L. P. HOPKINS, 
New Bedford, Mass. 
Send for circular. References unsurpassed. 


MPORTANT TO STUDENTS of MUSIC. 
The New Calendar of the New England 
Conservatory and College of Music is sent 
FREE, Apply to 
E. TOURJEE, Music Hall, Boston, Mass. 


HE MEADVILI.E THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOL. 

Unitarian. Educates especially for the Liberal 
Christian Ministry. Tuition and room rent free. All 
expenses moderate. Address 
REV. A. A. LIVERMORE, Pres. , Meadville, Penn. 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 

For every department of instruction, lew or high, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Candidates’ New Bulletin mailed for stamp. All 
skilled Teachers should have ‘‘ Application Form.” 

J. W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M., 
30 East 14th St., near University Pl., N. 


MESS DE BRUYNKOPS & MISS KEITH, 
37 East Thirty-ninth Street, (formerly 277 
Madison Avenue), will re-open their French Board- 
ing and Day School for Young Ladies, with Kinder- 
garten, Sept. 29. Application by letter till Sept. Ist. 


RURY COLLEGE, 
Springfield, Mo., 
For both sexes. Tuition free to children of ministers 
and candidates for the ministry. 
**The New England College of the Southwest.” 


teubenville (Ohio) Female Seminary. 

62 Years’ Successful Experience. First-clasa 
School. Terms low. Send for Catalogue. A. M. 
RErp, Ph.D., Principal. 


EEKSKILL (N. Y.) Military Academy.— 
For circulars address Col. C. J. Wright, A.M., 
Principal. 


ARENTSS in search of schools for their children 

will find prospectuses of the bestin the country 
in Pinckney’s School and Cellege Direc- 
tory for 1881. At office free; by mail, Gc. 
Special Catalogues of the best schools furnished 
gratis, T. COTESWORTH PINOKNEY’S Agency for 
Schools and Teachers, Broadway and Fourteenth 
Street, New York. 


TAMMERING cured. Ad- 
drees Julius Ashman, Battle Creek, 
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FACT AND RUMOR. 


—Australia is now taking her turn with the 

comet. 

—The report of a revolt in Venezuela is 
denied, 

—Patti says she is determined to make 
$200,000 out of this country. | 

—Broadway had the unusual invasion, the 
other day, of a swarm of bees. 

—Paul De Saint-Victor, a well-known liter- 
ary and dramatic critic, is dead. 

—The Oberammergan actors have tried 
secular drama and utterly failed. 

—Thirty men were buried alive in the Wal- 
nut Hill tunnel at Cincinnati, July 13th. 

—French crops promise well, but thdse of 
Germany are regarded as very uncertain. 

—The papers are full of reports of cases of 
lockjaw resulting from the use of the toy 
pistol. 

—The Swiss Grand Council refuse to allow 
the holding of a Universal Socialist Congress 
at Zurich. 

—The total saving in the Post Office De- 
partment since Mr. James went into office is 
$1,066,778. | 

—Last week was one of intense heat and 
severe atmospheric disturbances over the 
whole country. 

—An employee in the city stables at To- 
ronto has become Earl of Teviot, with a rent 
roll of £60,000 a year. 

—Justice Clifford of the Supreme Court has 
undergone amputation of the foot, but his 
chances of rec”very are very slight. 

—The amount of surgical and pathological 
knowledge which the newspapers display 
now-a-days is as astonishing as it is inaccu- 
rate. 

—It is now reported that the Sultan will 
commute the death sentence of the murderers 
of Abdul Aziz to banishment to remote 
places. 

—English sympathy for the President con- 
tinues keen and watchful. The American 
Legation at London is overrun ‘with inquiries 
as to his condition. 

—The French féte of the Revolution and 
the Republic was brillantly celebrated in 
Paris July 14th. There were local celebra- 
tions in this country. 

—Santa Cruz, Cal., has passed an ordinance 
making it a misdemeanor to sell or give a 
cigarette, cigar, or any tobacco to any person 
under sixteen years of age. 

—The more Guiteau’s record is looked up 
the more unsavory it becomes. The assassi- 
nation was evidently no sudden act of villainy 


but the natural fruit of a life of continuous |. 


rascality. 

—An Astronomical Congress will be held at 
Strasburg in September, and the leading star- 
vazers of this country and Europe are ex- 
pected to attend. Comets will have little 
chance then. 

—The English Secretary of the Admiralty 
recalled old times when he said in the House 
of Commons the other day that six British 
iron clads could demolish nine French vesse's 
of the same class. 


—Peru continues in a very bad way. The! 
Congress called by the Provisional Govern- | 


ment at Lima has not succeeded in getting a 
quorum of its members together, and has 
transacted no business. 

—No catalogue of accidents is long enough 
apparently to persuade people of the danger 
of using kerosene to light fires. Four women 
and a young girl were terribly burned in one 
day in Brooklyn last week from this cause. 

—One night last week an East-side drug- 
gist received a prescription of opium for a 
sick child, half a grain to be divided into 
seven doses, and put up the quantity in two 
doses instead. The child died. Such mis- 
takes ought to be impossible. 

—Signorina Carolina Magistrelli took the 
doctor’s degree in natural science in the 
Roman University lately. No woman until 
the granting of this degree has received such 
an honor from the University since its foun- 
dation in the thirteenth century. 

Discrimination.—An old Scotch lady gave a 
pointed reply to a minister who knew he had 
offended her, and who expressed surprise that 


she should come so regularly to hear him 


preach. Said she: ‘*My quarrel’s wi’ you, 
mon; it’s no’ wi’ the Gospel.” —[Chieago Tri- 
bune. 

—Counterfeiting on a large scale has been 
going on in Egypt and other countries for 
several years past. It is estimated that -the 
base coin thus sent out exceeds $8,000,000. 
The counterfeiters have been arrested; they 
are mainly Frenchmen, and the trial will be 
held at Geneva. 

—The Chinese Educational Mission at Hart- 
ford is likely to be recalled. There are about 
100 boys now studying in this country under 
its auspices, and it is a matter of great regret 


reason for this action on the part of the 
Chinese authorities is not known. 
—No greater proof of the instability of 


Tiches depending on the rise and fall of stocks 


than is shown now in San Francisco. The 
jewelers are exporting on commission or by 
direct sale jewels in great numbers. Owing - 
to the decline in the stock market, people - 
compelled to sell their jewelry to support life. 

—There was a great review of English vol- | 
unteers by the Queen, at Windsor Park, July 


and 100,000 spectators witnessed their per- 


formances. 


England. 


as queen of the flowers. 


not come from the skies.”’ 


at Waters’s paper boat factory, Troy, N. Y., 


military academy. 


9. 52,000 troops took part in the evolutions 


The review was regarded as a 
test of the rapidity with which volunteer 
troops could be concentrated from all parts of 


—France has her lily, England her rose, 
Scotland her thistle, Japan her cherry blos- 
som, which rules in the hearts of her people 
During June, the 
month in which these flowers bloom, the peo- 
ple go in millions to sing and sport under the 
trees and catch ‘* the snow showers which do 


that their course should be Sibenrented. The | 


—A paper dome over thirty feet in diameter 
and to weigh about 4000 pounds is being made 


for the new observatory at the West Point 
It will weigh but one- 


tenth as much as a copper dome of the same 


size. 
on the Institute observatory in Troy. 


Germany, literally come by chance. 


The first paper dome ever made is that 


—Most of the emigrants from Stuttgart, 
The 


members of a society in that city contribute a 


certain amount every month, and the fund 
thus raised is used in: helping people to come 
across the ocean. The names of all applicants | g 


are put in a lottery wheel, and the winners 
receive passage money, which they bind 


able. 


themselves to pay back” as soon as they are 


—One of the strongest arguments used by 
the advocates of cremation is its economy. 


But the recent services attending the crema- 


tion of the Princess of Siam and her little 


baby cost 300,000. Part of these ceremonies 


consisted of the giving of presents to all, 


pied ten days and consisted of athletic sports, 
lotus dancing and fireworks. 


especially to the priests, these latter gentle- 
men receiving $100,000. The services occu- 


As all this will 


not be necessary for the cremation of a poor 


citizen of this Republic, we hope before long 


to know that a poor man may be buried re- 
spectably without making beggars of those 


whom he leaves. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


[The r — of all new publications delivered at 
ria 


the Edito Rooms of this paper 
edged in tts earliest subsequent issue. 


will be acknowl- 
Publishers 


will confer a favor by promptly advising us of any 


omission in this respect. 
anda of prices are desirable in all cases. ] 


ROBERTS Bros., Boston. 
‘‘Baby Rue.” (No-Name Series.) 
JAMES R. Oscoop & Co. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
“Breath of the Field and Shore.” 
Parsons Hopkins. 
J. C. WELCOME, 
“Talks About Flowers.” 


come, 
HENRY Hout & Co. 


*¢ Algebra for Schools and Colleges.” 
Newcomb. 
HARPER & Brosg., N. Y. 
“McClintock and Strong’s Cyclopedia.” 
Su to Z. 
(Franklin Square Library.) 
‘To-day in America.” 
E. P. DutTTon & Co., N. Y. 
“English Reformation.” 
Bishop of Connecticut. 
OLIVER DitTson & Co. 
Sunday-School Song-Book.” 


GEORGE W. HARLAN, 19 Park Place. 
‘‘ Lorimer and Wife,” Price 50 cents. 
(People’s Library.) 


James A. Garfield.” Price, 20 cents. 
“That Beautiful Wretch.” Price, 10 cents. 
GEO. MuNRO, 17 to 37 Vandewater St., N. Y. 
(Seaside Library.) 
_** Wife in Name Only.” 
Parisian Sultana.” 
‘* Mrs. Mainwaring’s Journal.” 
‘* Travels and Adventure.” 
‘* A Romance of the Nineteenth Century.” 
‘* That Beautiful Wretch.” 
MAGAZINES AND PAMPHLETs. 


Modern Review, North American, Nineteenth 
Century, Contemporary Review, Macmillan’s Maga- 
zine, Atlantic Monthly, Lippincott’s Magazine, In- 
ternational Review, The Magazine of Art, ** How 
Not to Teach, with Reasons Why,” ‘‘ Second Bien- 
nial Report of State of Kansas”; published by the 


State Board of Agriculture. 


“ “History of the Atiempted Assassination of 


Accompanying memor- 


‘*A Fearful Responsibility.” By W. D. Howells. 


By Louisa 


By Simon 


Vol X. 


By J. Williams, D.D., 


By R. M. McIn- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Both Versions in one Book! 


THE COMPARATIVE EDITION 


OF THE 


‘New Testament 


EMBRACING THE 
Revised and the Old or King James 
Versions, Arranged in Parallel 
Columns. 


BOTH VERSIONS ON THE SAME PAGE. 


Large 12mo, Cloth extra, plain edges $1.50 


This edition contains the Preface to the Revised 
Version, and also the list of readings and renderings 
ge by the American Committee, reeordced at 

eir desire. 

All the American Readings by the Coinrmit- 
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CLAD IN GRAY. 
By Mrs. DOTY BATES. 


LITTLE housewife bee, 
~ Fussy and gray was she, 
Hummed at the clover-tops continuously. 
The summer day was fair, 
And through the sunny air 
The birds on breath of song soared everywhere. 


She had no colored coat, 
No gold band at her throat, 
Nor painted wings to flutter with or float ; 
A sort of grizzled fur 
Wrapped and encompassed her, 
Except her wings of faded gossamer. 


Her voice was low and fine; 
I heard her drone and whine; 

[ saw her heedless of the song and slime: 
Aud yet it seemed that none 
Under that summer sun 

Was any happier than this busy one. 


The idle and the gay 
Went on their careless way. 
Nor noted the little housewife clad in gray ; 
And yet, I thought, how sweet 
The honey she could eat! 
How cool the clover must be to her feet ! 


The wholesome element 
Of Labor’s true content 
Was through her humble, plodding presence leut 
Toa day otherwise 
Given to butterflies, 
That fluttered but to vanish from the eyes. 


That little toiling bee 
This lesson gave to me: 
To labor, if I must. contentedly. 
Thus would the summer tide 
Flow for me rich and wide, 
And harvest, honey-sweet, be mine beside. 


BREAKFAST. 
T. M. 


HIS meal is often slighted, but it deserves especial 
attention from the housekceper. 
reminds us, it comes when we have been longer with- 
out food than at any other time in the twenty-four 
hours, and need that which is nourishing while not too 
heavy. Then, too, it is a family reunion after the sep- 
aration of the night, and as such should be made as 
pleasant and attractive as possible. It seems to give 
the key-note for the day, and any discord here is very 
likeiy to echo through the hours which follow. Care 
should be taken that breakfast is served at a sufficiently 
early hour for the members of the family whose duties 
call them away fora busy day to have a comfortable 
and orderly meal before starting. Much dyspepsia and 
consequent ill-humor are caused by the habit of taking 
a hurried and insufficient breakfast, followed by a 
rapid walk to catch a boat or train. 

In France the first breakfast consists simply of a cup 
of coffee and a roll, while in England it is a hearty 
meal composed of various substantial dishes, both hot 
and cold, of which the members of the family partake 
at their convenience, instcad of assembling at a stated 
hour. Our busy American life seems to demand some- 
thing more substantial than the one and more prompt 
and regular than the other, and American breakfasts 
are made a special feature at some of the French 
restaurants. 

The housekeeper should study variety in the break- 
fasts she offers her family, not only from day to day, 
but changing them as much as possible with the 
seasons. The things which are most suggestive of 
comfort on a cold winter’s morning are by no means 
tempting in July, when we need not only lighter cloth- 
ing but lighter food. Too often the meal loses all 
character in a continual round of steak or chops the 
year through, and dainty dishes which are really less 
expensive are ignored. Cvuld meats or chicken can be 
easily made into croquettes, or minced and well- 
seasoned and served on slices of water toast. Eggs 
can be cooked in such a varietv of ways that one need 
never tire of them, and the same may be said of pota- 
toes. In their season, tomatoes sliced and served with 
a Mayonnaise dressing, or a simple dressing of oil and 
Vinegar, are very nice for breakfast. 

There is no more wholesome or temptin, addition to 
the morning meal than fruit served as a first course. 
Oatmeal porridge, too, is so healthful an article of food 
that it should be used universally. 


If it is necessary, in order to economize time in the 


morning, to sct the breakfast table the night before, it 
should be carefully covered with an old linen table- 
cloth, or something of the kind kept for the purpose. 
The tea or coffee service should be placed in a line at 


one end of the table before the hostess, and it is no 


As its name | 


longer customary to stand them on a tray. Mats, 
which are prettiest if they are pure white, are put at 
the opposite end of the table for the one or more sub- 
stantial dishes and at the sides for vegetables. A table 
set in this way looks much better than when the host 
and hostess sit opposite each other at the sides of the 
table, as in that case all the larger dishes are crowded 
in the center. A fork should be placed at the left of 
each plate and a knife and spoon at the right. The 
tablespoons and pepper and salt stands are arranged 
together at the corners of the table. If fruit which re- 
quires handling is to form the first course, as oranges 
or peaches, a plate upon which is a doily, finger bow], 
fork and fruit knife, may be set at each place. Or if 
melons are to be served the plates can be set in a pile 
before the host, and the extra Kuife and fork put at the 
right and left of each place. 


After the fruit has been removed the more substan- 


tial part of the breakfast is brought on. The pot in 


which the coffee is made should be of a kind which is. 


presentable at table, as the colfee is not so good if it is 
poured off the grounds into anurn. If it is not. possi- 
ble to have cream for it, boiled milk with a spoonful of 
condensed milk in each cup to make it richer is the 
best substitute. Cakes to be caten with syrup should 
be served at the last of the meal, and the plates and 
knives and forks changed forthem. It is well to have 
all the plates which will be needed ready for use on 
the dujfet, except in winter, when they may be con- 
signed to the plate-warmer. 

Though the table may be set by a servant it atiould 
be inspected and receive the last touches from the 
mistress, to be sure that itis allin order before the 
family is summoned. It ought to be as easy tu place 
a dish straight as crooked, but it does not seem to be 
so for the ordinary servant. She will require long and 
patient training before she can be made to realize 
thatthe ‘* linesof beauty ” for the table are straight, and 
broken of her propensity to set things on askew. If 
no flowers can be found, a pretty potted plant might 
be given the place of honor in the center of the table. 


LIVING IN THE COUNTRY. 
By Jennie M. Burr. 


T has occurred to me there is a shade of patronage 
in the way the average city resident speaks of 
‘*the country.” A good deat is said of the narrow- 
mindedness of rural life, but the most cultivated men 
and women can sometimes scarcely see beyond the 
metropolis. To hear them talk one would think 
living in the country was quite an exceptional thing, 
a sort of indiscretion committed by a few scattered and 
unimportant individuals. Or rather that the country 
is an immense garden or field, cultivated for the accom- 
modation of the town,,to supply her with water, vege- 
tables and fruit. To great numbers of city folk, rain 
is something which merely settles the dust and keeps 
the reservoir full. It would indeed be a terrible in- 
convenience to go to market and find no potatoes and 
peas there, but the necessary connection between these 
edibles andsa moist summer seems scarcely thought of. 
I suppose it is that large aggregations of peuple are 
in condition to feel their importance more than the 
same number of people scattered over a wide area, or 
even twice or thrice the number. Being together 
somehow gives a sense of consequence. Each bor- 
rows a little from the other, and becomes, so to speak, 
bigger than he is. Butinthe country one is simply 
one’s self. 

This patronage is best seen in some of those who 
spend the summer months at their country place. 
They imagine they have a passionate love for rural life. 
Generally they have horses and carriages, books, pict- 
ures, a round of company, all possible luxuries, and 
are pretty sure to run into town every few days. They 
drive out in state, just as they do in winter on Fifth 
Avenue. They have numbers of bot-house plants and 
rare flowers, but they scarcely know the names of them. 
They return to the metropolis in the autumn fancying 
they le»ve paradise behind. Their love would scarcely 
stand the test of the first snow-storm ! 

Quite another love for the country is that which finds 
it comfortable all the year round, and feels a great lack 
in the amplest town life. There are such natures, rich, 
overflowing ones, who find their happiness in the out- 
door world, who rejoice in every aspect of the hills and 
fields, roadside, river and woodlands, every tint and 
shade of sky and horizon. Generally they were born 
among rural scenes, and have spent their early years in 
their midst. Such natures can live in great seclusion 
and be happy. Indeed, they live the ideal life. Every 
day is a fresh miracle performed for them, bringing its 
own fine, sweet joy, which nothing can take away, and 
which nothing else can give so fully. 

Nor are they necessarily cultivated people. There 
are those who can profoundly feel the charm of the 
natural world who would express their admiration in 
quite ungrammatical phrases; or, more likely, would not 


express it at all, They are scarcely awarg of their own 


gifts, looking out of unconscious eyes upon the wonders 
and beauty about them. I remember my own earliest 
impressions of the loveliness of the world. <A child of 
six or seven, filling a little cart with failen beechnuts, 
on the edge of a wild, uncultivated field, I looked up 
through the yellow leafage of the trec, radiant in the 
autumn sunshine, and received a fresh strong sense of 


its charm. There was nothing unusual in the scene, — 


but it painted itself suddenly and in enduring colors 
upon my senses. There was nothing in the way of in- 
cident to make it memorable—no companion, no voice, 
nothing happened. Simply aray of common sunshine 
came to me and spoke as it never had done before. 
For the first time 1 caught its divinity and worshiped it. 
No one knew it then or afterwards; in one sense, I 
scarcely knew it myself. Such experiences do not de- 
fine themselves to children, but they are as real as the 
nuts they gather or the apples they eat. They live, 
and bide their time to be — and interpreted 
afterwards. 

Later on, in another autumn, a sunny noon wrapped 
everything in warm light. A stretch of woodland 
bordered the steep, rocky orchard back of the house. 
The yellow leaves lay thick on the ground. Black- 
berry vines ran red over the rocks in the next pasture. 
Most of the apple trees bore native fruit, and they were 
scraggy and unpruned. Down at the foot of the or- 


+chard, beyond the road near which the little red 


house with its barns and out-houses stood, stretched 
animmense swamp. The brooding quict of the hour 
and the time cf year lay on all. Pausing and looking 
on it, I remember that a great happiness filled me. 
Keenly I felt that it was very beautiful. There was 
nothing extraordinary in this scene, but it befell me 
then to see and feel it ina new way. But I was far 
enough from realizing that anything unusual had 
happened. Unread grown people enjoy equally well 


the phases and aspects of their surroundings without at. 


all understanding or giving expression to their ex- 
perienccs. 

For such people it is a pity to have been born or to 
have spent early years far from woods and _ fields. 
Early impressions are so strong and so lasting it is no 
less than a misfortune tu have missed what has the 
power to give such real and permanent pleasure. It is 
no less a pity some others could not have first seen the 
light inside of brick walls, for the lavish sweetness of 
nature seems to have been so wasted upon them. 

But it is well that an intense love for nature is not 
necessary to enjoying country life. If it were, one 
hardly dares think what proportion of the population 
would be wretched. To the most, the common round 
of daily labor and simple pleasures is happiness enough. 
Then there is a strong natural pride in owning land. 
William Magrath, the painter, well expresses this feel- 
ing in his picture ‘‘On the Old Soil.” It must be the 
perversion of this instinct which leads some men to 
buy tracts so much larger than they can manage, or 
ever pay for. Indoors the life of the family centers 
in the back kitchen. So many of these large lend- 
owners are too poor to buy books or periodicals, but 
hundreds of dollars are spent on choice stock. It is 
no wonder the children want to leave home. Plowing 
and sowing and reaping are all very well in poetry and 
pastorals, but how can they*be anything but dreary 
drudgery to those who are trying to own five hundred 


‘acres when one would be too much ? 


Utility is the great curse of rural life. It seems to 
me half the restlessness felt by farming people comes 
from the desireto accumulate. Everything is sacrificed 
to that. Mountains are nothing, and lakes, but only 
fat plains. Whatever cannot yield moncy is of no ac- 
count, whether it be animal or soil. Surely there is no 
remedy for this but a change of nature. The other 
half of the restlessness springs from want of enter- 
tainment. What is called the monotony, kills. Books 
have a great deal to answer for, for this unrest is a prod- 
uct of modern civilization anda general enlighten- 
ment. They alone can undo their own mischief. It 
may seem irony, but it is true that only when the best 
part of town life, all that makes it most attractive, 
goes into the country, will the great rural population 
live in content. This is best proved by exceptional 
small villages, chiefly perhaps in Massachusetts. In 
these places the people do not pine to live in cities, for 
they have the best features of metropolitan life, besides 
their own distinct enjoyments. It is not noise, ill 
odors, many flights of stairs that people go to cities 
for, but to get rich faster, to hear great sermons, lect- 
ures, music; to catch the excitement and stir of the 
crowd. Comfort, couvenience, the social amenities 
are what they most want; itis not distinctively town 
or country. 

But this seems almost like begging the aceniin: 
Whether so or not, conveniences, diversiun, variety— 
these are what people demand, and are content and 
happy, as a rule, only when they find them. It is mel- 
ancholy, but true, that nature, pure and simple, satis- 
fies only the few. Of herself, alone, it is said that she 
does not humanize, The Swiss peasantry, living 
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among thé grandest hills in the world, were not merely 
unlettered and rude but sordid. And the average 
dwellers in back settlements in our own country are 
mostly quite indifferent to beauty in their surroundings. 

When it comes to using the means for improving 
and amusing the people, there is a good deal of shirk- 
ing even on the part of those who want diversion 
most. I can think now of a society formed in a small 
New England village. It is almost unique in charac- 
ter, combining the literary, the educational, the social. 
For several years it has been a delightful center of in- 
formation and entertainment. It established the first 
library in the community. The genius and goodness 
of one woman founded it; the same have chiefly con- 
tinued it, and with her it is not unlikely to dic. It is 
so much easicr to go on in the old rut than to make an 
effort to get out. But every effort made to amuse, to 
entertain and instruct, to vary the monotony that fa- 
tigues and contracts the spirit, to lighten the solitude 
that presses upon so many, is a help toward a noble 
end. For whatever the town may offer to the eager, 
the ambitious, the cultivated, it cannot compare in in- 
dependence, in genuine comfort, in poetry and beauty 
with life in the country. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS AND EXPERI. 
ENCES. 


(The editor of this department will be glad to receive questions, aig- 
gestions and experiences for this column. } 

Few subjects have been more frequently discussed than the 
healthful dressing of women. Where the weight of the 
clothes should come is at last decided without question. But 
how few, even of those who admit that the weight of the 
clothing should come on the shoulders, wear their clothing 
of a pattern that makes it possible. Every year witnesses 
greater improvements in the undergarments made for women, 


‘but few avail themselves of the relief and eomfort to be 


gained by their use. Look at the young girls on our streets 
with waists so compressed that no artist, or any other persen 
with a full realization of the true beauty of the female form, 
could behold without a feeling of impatience if not disgust. 
How many of those girls when they compress their waists 
in this unnatural manner know that they entirely destroy 
their freedom of walking; and that, while they appear to 
themselves to have freedom of motion, to others, who watch 
them, they present a very comical combination of freedom 
and stiffness? The upper part of the body being in a vice is 
perfectly stiff from the waist up. The shoulders are held in 
position far above where they should be, and the elbows are 
at sharp angles two or three inches behind the line of the 
shoulders. Loss of grace is not the only penalty paid. Many 
girls destroy good voices by. this vicious manner of dressing. 
The waist being so unnaturally compressed, it is impossible to 
breathe from the right place. To test this for yourself, place 
your band on your chest and take breath from below the belt 
and sing the syllable, La. Then sing it breathing from the 
chest, where you are compelled to breathe if the clothes are 
worn tightly at the belt, and note the difference in the sound. 
Try for a short time before rising to breathe from below the 
belt without moving the chest. In short, try all the time to 
breathe as low down as possible and watch how the hard 
disagreeable hcad tones—for which American women are fa- 
mous—will disappear. You will sing without balf the effort, 
you will be able to walk without ‘‘ getting out of breath” and 
Jose altogether the tired feeling from the chest that so many 
complain of when walking. This can be tried by all. It is not 


for the young alone. Many of the fretful nervous women can 


hold their imperfect breathing responsible for much of their 
fretfulness and nervousness. Think of it when sewing, and 
breathe below the belt. At first, it will seem hard, but if 
persisted in will finally become as it should have been from 
the beginning, nature itself. Watch your husband and broth- 
er and you will see their chests make no perceptible move- 
ment when breathing, because they breathe naturally. They 
have not worn their clothing so tightly belted that lungs and 
other organs of the body have been deprived of room for 
growth. 


Don’t be deceived by the directions in fashion articles-into 
buying cheap silk to wear under a lace or other thin over- 
dress. The most abominable costume we have lately seen 
among ladies was a soiled, though originally elegant, lace 
over-dress, worn over a cheap and flimsy silk. The wearer 
was the observed of all observers because of the shabbiness 


‘of her attire, which probably cost three or four times the 


amount paid for either of the dozen pretty dotted or plain 
muslins which were the admiration of every one, and put 
into disagreeable contrast with their freshness anything soiled 
and flimsy. 


Boil a handful of flax-seed in a sufficiency of water, add a 
sufficient amount of dissolved soap, whether of toilet or 
laundry soap is not stated, are the clear and explicit -direc- 
tions for making a mixture which, when cool and applied 
with a piece of white flannel, is said to revive and clean kid- 
gloves. It might be well for some one who has a large num- 
ber of soiled kid-gloves, and a large amount of patience and 
time, to commence experimenting, and after the proper pro-. 
portions are discovered she will confer a favor if she will 
send the information to us. 


" Somebody says, if you flavor a rhubard pie with nutmeg 
it is made to taste like a fresh apple pie. But why should 
you want to make a rhubarb pie taste like a fresh apple 
pie? andwhy should you put nutmeg into a pie when two 
out of the six who are to use it probably abhor nutmeg, if 


Our Young Folks. 


now THOR FOUND HIS HAMMER. 
A STORY FROM THE NORSE MYTHOLOGY. 
By Hamirtron W. Masi. 


HE frost giants were always trying to get into As- 
gard. For more tian half the year they held the 
world in their grasp, locking up the streams in their 
rocky beds, hushing their music and the music of the 
birds as well, and leaving nothing byt a wide waste of 
desolation under the cold sky. They hated the warm 
sunshine which stirred the wild flowers out of their 
sleep, and clothed the steep mountains with verdure, 
and set all the birds a-singing in the swaying tree-tops. 
They hated the beautiful god Balder, with whose pres- 
ence summer came back to the ice-bound earth, and, 
above all, they hated Thor, whose flashing hammer 
drove them back into Jotunheim, and guarded the 
summer sky with its sudden gleamings of power. So 
long as Thor had his hammer Asgard was safe against 


the giants. 
One morning Thor started up suddenly out of a 


long, deep sleep, and put out his hand for the ham- 
mer; but no hammer was there. Not a sign of it 
could be found anywhere, although Thor anxiously 
searched for it. Then a thought of the giants came 
suddenly in his mind; and his anger rose till his eyes 
flashed like great fires, and his red beard trembled 
with wrath. 

‘*Look, now, Loke,” he shouted, ‘‘ they have stolen 
Mjolner by enchantment, and no one on earth or in 
heaven knows where they have hidden it.” 

‘We will get Freyja’s faleon-guise and search for it,” 
answered Loke, who was always quick to get into 
trouble or to get out of it again. So they went quickly 
to Folkvang and found Freyja surrounded by her 
maidens and weeping tears of pure gold, as she had al- 
ways done since her husband went on his long jour- 
ne : 


The hammer has been stolen by enchantment,” 
said Thor. ‘* Will you lend me the falcon-guise that I 
may search for it ?”’ 

‘‘Tf it were silver, or even gold, you should have it and 
welcome,” answered Freyja, glad to help Thor find the 
wonderful hammer that kept them all safe from the 
hands of the frost giants. 

S> the falcon-guise was brought, and Loke put it on 
and flew swiftly out of Asgard to the home of the 
giants. His great wings made broad shadows over the 
ripe fields as he swept along, and the reapers, looking 
up from their work, wondered what mighty bird was 
flying seaward. At last he reached Jotunheim, and no 
sooner had he touched ground and taken off the falcon- 
guise than he came upon the giant Thrym, sitting on 
a hill, twisting golden collars for his dogs and stroking 
the long manes of his horses. 

‘Welcome, Loke,” said the giant. ‘* How fares it 
with the gods and the elves? and what has brought you 
to Jotunheim ?” 

‘Tt fares ill with both gods and elves since you stole 
Thor’s hammer,” replied Loke, guessing quickly that 
‘Thrym was the thief; ‘‘and I have come to find where 
you have hidden it.” 

Thrym laughed as only a giant can when he knows 
he has made trouble for somebody. 

‘¢ You won’t find it,” he said at last. ‘ I have buried 
it eight miles under ground, and no one shall take it 
away unless he gets Freyja for me as my wife.” 

The giant looked as if he meant what he said, and 
Loke, seéing no other way of finding the hammer, put 
on his falcon-guise and flew back to Asgard. Thor 
was waiting to hear what news he brought, and both 
were s6on atthe great doors of Folkvang. 

‘*Put on your bridal dress, Freyja,” said Thor 
bluititly, after his nae ‘‘and we will ride swiftly to 
Jotunbeim.” | 

But Freyja had no site of marrying a giant just to 
please Thor ; and, in fact, that Thor should ask her to 
do such a: thing threw her into such arage that the 
floor shook under her angry tread and her necklace 
snapped in pieces. 

Do you thimk I'am a weak love-sick girl, to follow 
youl and’ Thrym?” she cried in- 

| Kinding they. bana do nothing with Freyja, Thor and 
Loke'calted all the gods together to talk over the mat- 
ter and decide what should be done to get back the 
hammer. The gods were very much alarmed, because 
they knew the frost giants would come upon Aggard as 
soon as they knew the hammer was gone. They said 
little, for the gods do not waste time with idle words, 
but they thought long and earnestly, and still they could 
find no way of getting hold of Mjolneronce more. At 
last Heimdal, who had once been a van or sea god, 
and could therefore look into the future, said: 

‘‘We must have the hammer at once or Asgard will 
bein danger. If Freyja will not go let Thor be dressed 


they are not absolutely poisoned by it ? 


up and go in her place. Let keys jingle from his 


waist and a woman’s dress fall about his feet. Put 
precious stones upon his breast, braid his hair like a 
woman’s, hang the necklace around his neck and bind 
the bridal veil around his head.” 

Thor frowned angrily. ‘‘IfI dress like a woman,” 
he said, ‘‘ you will jeer at me.” ; 

‘*Don’t talk of jeers,” retorted Loke; ‘‘ unless that 
hammer is brought back quickly the giants will rule in 
our places.” 

Thor said no more, but allowed himself to be dressed 
like a bride, and soon drove off to Jotunheim with Loke 
beside him disguised as a servant-maid. There was 
never such a wedding journey before. They rode in 
Thor’s chariot and the goats drew them, plunging 


swiftly along the way, thunder pealing through the 


mountains and the frightened earth biazing and smok- 
ing as they passed. When Thrym saw tie bridal party 
coming he was filled with delight. 

‘*Stand up, you giants,” he shouted to his compan- - 
ions ; ‘spread cushions upon the benches and bring ip 
Freyja, my bride. My yards are full of golden-horned 
cows, black oxen please my gaze whichever way I 
look, great wealth and many treasures are, mine, and 
Freyja is all I lack.” 

It was evening when the bride came driving into the 
giant’s court in her blazing chariot. The feast was 
already spread against her coming, and with her veil 
modestly covering her face she was seated at the great 
table, Thrym fairly beside himself with delight. It 
wasn’t every giant who could marry a goddess! 

If the bridal journey had been so strange that any 
one but a foolish giant would have hesitated to marry 
a wife woo came in such a turmoil of fire and storm, 
her conduct at the table ought certainly to have put 
Thrym on his guard; for never had bride such an ap- 
petite before. The great ‘ables groaned under the load 
of good things, but they were quickly relieved of 
their burden by the voracious bride. She ate a whole 
ox before the astonished giant had fairly begun to en- 
joy his meal. Then she devoured eight large salmon, 
one after the other, without stopping to take breath ; 
and having eaten up the part of the feast specially pre- 
pared for the hungry men, she turned upon the deli- 
cacies which had been made for the women, and es- 
pecially for her own fastidious appetite. 

Thrym looked on with wondering eyes, and at last, 
when she had added to these solid foods three whole 
barrels of mead, his amazement was so great that, his 
astonishment getting the better of his politeness, he 
called out: | 

‘‘Did any one ever see such an appetite in a bride 
before, or know a maid who could drink so much 
mead ?” 

Then Loke, who was playing the part of a serving- 
maid, thinking that the giant might have some sus- 
picions, whispered to him: 

‘*Freyja was so happy in the thought of coming 
here that she has eaten nothing for eight whole 
days.” 

Thrym was so pleased at this evidence of affection 
that he leaned forward and raised the veil as gently as 
a giant could, but he instantly dropped it and sprang 
back the whole length of the hall before the bride’s 
terrible eyes. 

‘Why are Freyja’s eyes so sharp ”” he called to Loke. 
**They burn me like fire.” 

“Oh,” said the cunning serving-maid, ‘‘she has 
not slept for a week, so anxious has she been to come 
here, and that is why her eyes are so fiery.” 

Everybody looked at the bride and nobody envied 
Thrym. They thought it was too much like marrying 
a thunder-storm.. 

The giant’s sister came into the hall just then, and 
seeing the veiled form of the bride sitting there went 
up to her and asked for a bridal gift: 

“If you would have my love and friendship give 
me those rings of gold upon your fingers.” 

But the bride sat perfectly silent. No one had yet 
seen her face or heard her voice. 

Thrym became very impatient. ‘‘ Bring in the ham- 
mer,” he shouted, ‘‘ that the bride may be consecrated, 
and wed us together in the name of Vor.” 

If the giant could have seen the bride’s eyes when 
she heard these words he would have sent her home as 
quickly as ‘possible, and looked somewhere else for a 
wife. 

The hammer was brought and placed in the bride’s 
lap, and everybody looked to see the marriage cere- 
mony; but the wedding was more strange and terrible 
than the bridal journey had been. No sooner did the 
bride’s fingers close round the handle of Mjolner than 
the veil which covered her face was torn off and there 
stood Thor, the giant-queller, his terrible eyes blazing 
with wrath. The giants shuddered and shrank away 
from those flaming eyes, the sight of which they dreaded 
more than anything else in all the worlds; but there 
was no chance of escape. 

Thor swung the hammer round his head and the 
great house rocked on its foundations. There was 
a vivid flash of lightning, an awful erash of thunder, 
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and the burning roof and walls buried the whole com- 
pany in one common ruin. 

Thrym was punished for stealing the hammer, his 
wedding-guests got crushing blows instead of bridal 
gifts, and Thor and Loke went back to Asgard, where 
the presence of Mjolner made the gods safe once more’ 


SONS LETTER. 
A TRUE STORY. 
By M. E. S. 


HERE was not, I am sure, in all the commonwealth 
of Connecticut a more zealous and loyal worker 
for the election of President Garfield than our Joe. 
Connecticut, did I say? I doubt if in all the United 
States, from the Atlantic to the Golden Gates, there 
was another eight-year old boy who had a more enthu- 
siastic admiration for the brave general, or who spent 
more time or who wore out more shoes in the cam- 
paign of 1880. It ran in his family to be public-spirited 
and to be loyal. In the whole line of ancestors, from 
old Miles Standish, who bore the brunt of the battle off 
on Plymouth Rock, down to Joe and his brothers, 
there had never been a traitor to his country among 
them. When the Revolutionary War broke out his 
mother’s great-grandfather was one of the first to buckle 
on his sword and tramp off to teach the English man- 
ners; and when the Southern people started up and 
threatened to bteak the Union all to pieces,‘didn’t Joe’s 
own father leave college, just as he was going to take 
a prize, and march out of town with the first regiment 
of voluntecrs, never coming back until Richmond was 
taken and the victory won? So, you see, patriotism 
ran in the family ; and it did seem as if the spirit of all 
those intrepid ancestors had descended to our Joe, and 
was ready to flame up into enthusiasm when so true 
and strong a man as General James A. Garfield was 
nominated for the Presidency. 

Who, to be sure, was so well fitted to be a hero to 
American boys as the soldier-statesman who had 
fought his own way up from a poor little cabin’ in 
Ohio to the foremost place among all the great people 
in the country, and through all the temptations and 
discouragements of a busy public life had kept his fair 
name withcut one stain of dishonor, and the flame of his 
devotion to God pure and steady ? How Joe worshiped 
him as his knight without fear and without reproach. 
What speeches he made at the headquarters of the 
Garfield Guards! Daniel Webster never put more lov- 
ing enthusiasm into his famous orations! Through 
what miles of dust and mud he tramped, with his 
braves at his heels, whenever there was the ghost of a 
chance for a torchlight procession; and if a throat 
could be permanently injured by cheering there would 
have been small chance of Joe’s ever recovering from the 
racket he made. As for clothes and carpets, the smell 
of oil from the torches and candle-grease from the 
illuminations remains until this day, a souvenir of the 
Garfield campaign. A little more than a week before 
the inauguration it was announced in the newspapers 
that a boy from our town had received an autograph 
from Gencral Garfield, and Joe’s ambition took a new 
turn. If George Robinson could get a letter from the 
idol, why not Joe Standish, forsooth! 

‘““Do you suppose General Garfield would answer if 
I wrote to him ?” he asked his father one evening. 

‘“‘Guess not, Joe,” Mr. Standish answered, from the 
depths of his newspaper. 

‘““Why not, vapa?”’ Joe continued, rather crest- 
fallen. ‘‘ George Robinson had an answer to his letter, 
and why shouldn’t I?” 

*** Nothing venture, nothing have,’” said mamma, 
encouragingly. ‘‘ You can try, at any rate. There’s 
no harm in that.” 

** Would you really, mamma ?” Joe exclaimed eager- 
ly, his sapphire eyes brightening with hope. ‘‘Do you 
think General Garfield would like it?” 

‘What a goose!” said Joe’s big brother, majestically. 
He was several years older than Joe, and liked to pa- 
tronize him. 

The blue eyes looked down again, sorrowfully. 

‘*No,” said mamma, ‘‘he isn’t a goose at all; and he 
has just as much right to send a letter to General Gar- 
field as anybody. Come, Joe, bring your new paper 
and I'll show you, only you must remember that it is 
only ten days before the General goes to Washington, 
and he will be very busy indeed; so if you never have 
any answer to your letter you must not be disappoint- 
ed.” 

The eyes brightened again, and Joe rushed for a lit- 
tle box of letter-paper given him on his birthday, and 
not often brought into requisition, the owner not hav- 
ing many correspondents. Now, for most boys of 
eight years old, the writing of a letter is almost as bad 
as having a tooth out; and our Joe was no exception 
tothe rule. It wasa rash undertaking, consuming an 

entire evening and the better part of a sunny afternoon, 
when Joe would like to have been out playing. It was 
written first on aslate, was twice given up in despair ; 
but after some tears of discouragement, with a very lit- 


tle help from his mother, was finally igus and fin- 
ished. It ran thus: 
“Dear General Garyield: 

“George Robinson wrote a letter to you, and got an answer. I’ve 
marched in all the processions, and cheered, and carried a torch, and 
I think I’ve done as much as any one for the election. Will you 
please answer this? When you come to the Groton Centennial won’t 
you stay at my house? Yours, respectfully, JOE STANDISH.” 

How nice it looked! There wasn’t a blot on it, and 
it was quite plain, in Joe’s best handwriting, with a 
monogram in the corner of the paper. Papa conde- 
scended to direct it, and with trembling hands Joe put 
it in the post office, and returned to everyday life feel- 
ing that he had done his duty by the country, if no- 
body else had. After that we seemed to forget all 
aboutit. It really did seem so very doubtful whether 
any notice would ever be taken of it that after a day or 
two no one thought any more about it. 
at the breakfast table, some one asked what we would 
do if the President should accept Joe’s invitation and 
stay at our house when he came on for the Centennial, 
and Mrs. Standish laughed and said it would kill her. 
Joe couldn’t understand why his mother didn’t want to 
entertain the idol, and when she asked him what they 
should have to eat, he seemed to think the bakery 
buns would be sufficient for any emergency that might 
occur. However, it did not seem likely that such de- 
struction would ever come to their modest little estab- 
lishment, and after a little joking wont it they forgot 
that also. 

It happened, however, that about a week afterward, 
just three days before the inauguration, Mr. and 
Mrs. Standish stopped at the post office on their way 
home from the mid-week service of their church. It 
was ten o’clock, for they had stayed to talk to some 
friends when the meeting was over. There was a news- 
paper in the box, two letters, and a stiff envelope ad- 
dressed to Joe. Mr. Standish put them all into his 
pocket without looking at them, and when he reached 
home drew his chair up to the light and laid them out 
on the table. 

‘“‘Hallo! ‘This is Joe’s answer, I saves,” he ex- 
claimed, holding up the stiff envelope. 

Mrs. Standish stopped on her way up stairs, and 
came back to take a look at it. 

‘*Tt must be a photograph,” she said, holding it up 
to the light. ‘‘I’m so glad, the dear fellow! for I must 
say I had no idea it would come.” 

Then Mr. Standish held it up to the light, and was 
fully as curious to see the inside of it as if he had sent 
for it himself. 

‘Suppose we wake him up,” he said; ‘‘ would he 
ever go to sleep again ?” 

**Oh, never mind if he doesn’t,” Mrs. Standish an- 
swered, smiling. ‘‘I feel as if we had all been elected 

So those two foolish people climbed up to Joe’s little 
bit of a blue room away up in the third story, laughing 
all the way to think how silly they were, such old peo- 
ple, not willing to wait till morning. 

** Joe,” said his mother, shaking him a little, ‘‘wake 
up! 

No answer. 
dreams. 

** Joe,” she said, shaking harder, ‘‘ here’s an answer 
to your letter. Wake up!” 

Still silence, like that of the Seven Sleepers. 

** Here, Joe!” Mr. Standish shouted into his ear, 
lifting his head up from the pillow,, ‘‘ General Garfield 
has sent you a letter. Wake up and see it!” 

The blue eyes opened slowly and drowsily, and Mrs. 
Standish held up the stiff envelope. 

‘*For me?” he said, with a smile creeping around the 
corners of his mouth, as he stretched out .his hand for 
the treasure. 

Pulling it open awkwardly, he drew out a beautiful, 
life-like picture of the hero, and underneath, in a 
strong, manly hand, ‘‘ James A. Garfield.” 

Joe’s feelings were too deep for utterance. He, drew 
a long breath, held the picture up in every — 
light, and then looked at his mother. | 

‘*Pretty nice, isn’t it ?” 

** Very nice, dear; I’m so glad you wrote! 1" ee 

‘*You thought I wouldn't. get. it, didn’t you, papa?” 
he said, smiling at his father, and Mr. Standish had to 
own up that he had been all wrong, and hadn’t half ap- 
preciated what a kind, good man the; new President 
was. 

‘* Well, Joe, put it away now and go to sleep,” his 
mother said ; and as she took the lamp with her there 
was no use in staying awake any longer. Joe slipped 
off into slumber-land again, to dream that he himself 
was President of the United States and was living on 
bakery buns. 

After the picture had been exhibited to the Garfield 
Guards and to Joe’s relations and friends, as well as to 
the big brother’s cronies, who condescended to admire 
it, it was mounted in a velvet frame and placed on the 
bookcase in the library. I dare say it might have 
grown old and faded, and at fast have been laid aside 
among things that no one knows exactly what to do 


The child was miles away, in a land of 


One morning, 


with, but for the terrible news that came on Saturday. 
When it was known that the good President was in all 
probability dying at Washington, among the first 
thoughts came the recollection of Joe’s picture and 
autograph. How tenderly we handled it, and with 
fast falling tears prayed that the strong life that was 
needful to the country might not be taken from us. 
And now, as he lies wounded and helpless, but bearing 
his suffering with such beautiful courage and cheer- 
fulness, ready to ‘‘ take the one chance for life,” or, if 
it be God’s will, to rest from his labors, we watch the 
telegrams with breathless interest, and hope, even 
against hope, for the safety of one whose heart was 
like that of a little child, and who, when most bur- 
dened and crowded with care, still found time to 
answer Joe’s letter. 


TEN-MINUTE SERMON CHIL- 
DREN. 
CHILD-LIFE. 
By tHe Rev. Hires Parpor. 


“Even a child is known by his doings, whether his work be pure 
and whether it be right.”—Proverbs xx., 11. 


T is a great thing to be a child! Many men would 


like to go back to their childhood and live again | 


the days and years which have passed away. Out of 
boys and girls men and women are made. And men 
and women are the most important things upon the 
earth. Each one is accountable to God for what he 
thinks, believes, says and does. Beginning once to 
live, our real lifetime continues forever. 3 

Pluck off a little bud from your mother’s rose-bush. 
Cut it into pieces with your pen-knife. Put it under 
your microscope. Do you see the scores of tiny red 
leaves and how {tightly they are pressed together? 
Your papa couldn’t pack them so nicely if he were to 
put them under his letter-press for many days. But if 
you had left the bud on the plant a few days longer it 
would have burst open into a most beautiful and fra- 
grant rose. 

A bright-eyed, sunny-faced, happy-hearted school- 
boy, tripping along the way with his book-bag thrown 
across his shoulder, will soon be a strong, able-bodied 
man, doing business. He may be building inouses, or 
selling goods, or making shoes, or farming land. He 
is now like the rose-bud, packed full of possible things ; 
after a while he will be like the open flower. 

But there is something else to be thought of besides 
growing up into manhood and womanhood. There is 


something greater than getting larger eyes and hands 


and feet. That something we call ‘‘character.” By 
that we mean the kind of men and women they will 
be. This forming character begins when we are young. 

It is this that makes childhood such «an interesting 
and beautiful thing. Much depends upon very little 
things, for very great things grow out of very little 
things. So it is that ‘‘even a child is known by his 
doings, whether his work be pure and whether it be 
right.” Everything tells upon the after-life. 

There is a barn upon the Alleghany Mountains so 
built that the rain which falls upon it separates in 
such a manner that that which falls upon one side of 
the roof runs into a little stream which flows into the 
Susquehanna and thence into the Chesapeake Bay and 
on into the Atlantic Ocean ; that which falls the other 
side is carried into the Alleghany River, thence into 
the Ohio, and onward to the Gulf of Mexico. The 
point where the waters divide is very small. But how 


different the course of these waters! So it happens _ 


A very little thing changes the channel 

Much depends upon the kind of tem- 
pers we have. If we are sour and ill-tempered no one 
will love us. If we are kind and cheerful we shall 
have friends wherever we go. Much depends upon 
the way in which we improve our school-days. Much 
depends upon the kind of comrades we have, much 
upon the kind of habits we form. If we would have 
the right kind of a life we must watch the little things. 
We must see how one thing affects another thing, how 
one little act takes in many others. 

In the year 1867 I lived in the romantic town of 
B——, in Pennsylvania. A stone’s throw from my 
study window stood a splendid tree, its boughs bent 


with people. 
of their lives. 


to the ground by the weight of golden apples. My 


neighbor, Mr. Y., and his family’ were away from 
home. Three thieving boys knew this and knew 
also of the ripe fruit. These boys made frequent raids 
upon the old tree, Sundays not excepted. One evening 
I hallooed to them most lustily just as one was ready 
to mount the tree and fill his pockets. How they 
sneaked away, trying to get beyond my sight. They 
forgot that ‘‘ the eyes of the Lord are in every place.” 
I set myself to thinking how many sins were bound up 
in that one little thing of taking apples without the 
consent of the owner. : | 

1. They broke the commandment which says, ‘‘Thou 
shalt not steal.” 

2. They broke that commandment which anys, ‘Thou 
shalt not covet.” 
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3. They broke that one which says, ‘Thou shalt 
honor thy father and thy mother.” 

4. Also that one in regard to ‘‘Remembering the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy.” 

5. I think they violated also the first commandment, 
‘‘Thou shalt have no other God but me.” 

If you ask me the reason for believing this latter, I 
must say they made gods of their stomachs. All day 
they were cramming and stuffing themselves. You 
might see them loitering about the cake-shops, hang- 


ing on the fruit-wagons, or tramping through the or- | 


chards, stealing and eating. 

If, then, so much depends upon little things, and so 
many things go to shape child-life, I ought to say that 
a few rules are necessary for its guidance. 

1st. We must have pure ideas, Truth is found in many 
places; but pure truth—truth without any error— 
the whole of truth which relates to our life and the 
future world, is found only in ‘‘Jesus” and his ‘‘Word.” 
He is the perfect teacher. If we start in error it doesn’t 
matter how far we go in it, it is error still. And it 
leads from bad to worse and then to the worst. But if 
we give our hearts to Jesus he will fill them oe truth 
and love. 


2d. We must do right actions. Some children are 


quarrelsome, others are kind. This child is deceitful, 


that one sincere. Some are disobedient, some obedient. 


Some are stubborn, others easily conquered. Now, to 
do right is the first thing to learn. But we are only 
able to do right when God helps us by the Holy Spirit. 
We ought to pray for that Spirit. | 

3d. We must have right motives. By motives is meant 
the cause we have in doing things. Some things may 


turn out good to others although we meant it other- 


wise. If our thoughts and intentions are wrong we 
can get no credit for what our actions may do. 

4th. We must be forgiving. If others do wrong, we 
need not. If they say. wicked things about us their 
saving them does not make them true. If they do evil 
things to us we must not return evil for evil. 

‘7 want tosee my mother,” sobbed a poor boy as 
the undertaker screwed down the lid of a coffin. 

You can’t! Get out of the way, boy! Why don’t 

somebody take the brat ?” 

‘‘Only let me see her a minute,” cried the orphan. 


Only once; let me see my mother only once.” 


Quickly and brutally the hard-hearted monster struck 
the boy away. 

‘¢ When I’m a man [’ll kill you for that!” muttered 
the child. 

Years passed away. Thecourt-house was crowded. 

‘‘Does any man appear as this man’s counsel ?” 
asked the judge. 

There was silence. A young man stepped forward 
and pleaded his cause. He was a stranger; but his 
power in speech and management acquitted the crim- 
inal. 

_ “May God reward you, sir, ” said the acquitted man. 
6é I can’t. ” 

‘‘T want no thanks,” replied the stranger. “Man, I 
will refresh ‘your memory. Twenty years ago you 
struck a broken-hearted boy away from his poor 
mother’s coffin. Iwas that boy.” 


Turning pale, the man said, ‘‘ Have you rescued me, 


then, to take my life ?” | 

‘‘No! Ihave a sweeter revenge. I have saved the 
life of a man whose brutal deed has remained with me 
twenty years. Go! and remember the tears of a 
friendless child.” 


LAW FOR THE YOUNG. 


By A MEMBER OF THE Bar. 
CUTTING OFF COUPONS. 


AVE you ever seen acoupon? ‘‘Coupon” means 
something like cut off. A coupon is a tiny paper 
like a bank-note, only rather prettier, promising to pay 
@ person money; and it is cut off a paper which is also 
printed like a bank-note, but is a great deal larger. The 
large paper is called a bond; and as there are several 
kinds of bonds, those which bear coupons are called 
coupon bonds. There is a story that a little girl once 
found several coupon bonds which some one had lost 
in the street. She did not know what they were, and 
carried them home to her father. He did not know 
either ; but they were so beautiful that he pasted them 
on the wall of his cabin for pictures. One day some 
one called at the house who knew what they were, and 
told the family they were worth a thousand dollars 
apiece. Then they were taken down pretty quickly. 
It is a good plan for any boy or girl to save his 
presents and spending money, and when there is 
enough buy a coupon bond. The cheapest ones cost 
formerly only fifty dollars. Now they are a little 
higher, bring a ‘‘ premium,” as it is called, and cost 
perhaps fifty-four dollars. Once a quarter, that is 
every three months, any one who owns such a bond 
can cut off a coupon and sell it for fifty cents, which 


he can have for spending money. This will last a good 
many years; until the coupons have all been cut off; 


and then he will be paid fifty dollars for the bond 
which is left. 

The fifty dollars will be paid by the government at 
Washington. The way in which the bonds came about 
was that twenty years ago a war began, in which the 
government needed a great deal of money to hire 
soldiers and to furnish them with uniforms, and guns, 
and powder, and other things needful. To the people 
who loaned this money the government gave bonds, 
promising to pay the little coupons from time to time, 
and at last to pay for the big bonds themsclves; for 
this reason they are often called government bonds. 
It is needful to be very careful of these bonds, for 
they are like money ; if they are lost, and the finder is 
not an honest person, he can collect the money him- 
self, instead of the real owner, and there will be very 
little chance that he will be caught. But this is nota 
reason why young persons should not buy them; for 
they can easily learn to take good care. 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 

Are you not glad that Mr. McCormick remembered 
us while he is among such pleasant scenes? To read 
his letter makes it almost seem as if we were on the 
sidewalk in London waiting for the omnibus to take us 
to ‘* Holborn :” 

Dear Aunt Patience: 

I dare say that London may be to many of your 
nieces and nephews, as it has always been to me, the 
most interesting place in the world; and in fulfilling 
my promise to write you now and then a letter I do 
not think Icando better than choose for my subject 
some of its odd sights and scenes. To an American 
they are very odd indeed. Scarcely anything is like 
what we have, of the same sort, in the United States. 
The houses, for instance, are all of the kind which we 
at home call ‘‘ English basements.” They are built of 
brick which was once a light yellow, but which the 
smoky atmosphere of the city has turned a dirty black. 
They have no cornices, but are finished off at the top 


with a narrow coping of stone; and a long row of. 


them, such as the biock on which I am living, looks 
not unlike the wall of a penitentiary. All the chimneys 
are ornamented with red or yellow chimney-pots, out 
of which threads of dark smoke are most of the time 
ascending. It is because of this smoke that London 
fogs are so thick and unpleasant, and that the city itself 
is so black and ugly. 

And yet, notwithstanding the blackness and the 
ugliness and its unlikeness to our American cities, it is 
a delightful place to visit. One may spend months 
here without exhausting all that there is to see: and if 
one keeps one’s eyes open, even the commonest sights 
of the streets will be a constant source of entertain- 
ment. Yournephews, I fancy, would think the omni- 
buses covered with people on top, and dashing 
through the street at twice the speed of a New York 
stage, a curious sight, and would, perhaps, be inter- 


| ested in reading on the back and sides the odd names 


of the places to which or through which they go. On 
those of one line, for instance, you will read ‘‘ John 
Bull ;” on those of another, Elephant and Castle;” 
on another, ‘‘The Angel, Islington;” on another, 
‘‘Monster,” all these being the names of old taverns in 
or near London from which the several lines start. 
Besides these aids the conductor will call out from 
time to time, to the pcople on the the sidewalk, the 
places for which he is bound, though as he generally 
drops his h’s and runs his words together, an Ameri- 
can would not be likely to find him of much service. 
‘When he exclaims,: ‘‘’Oborn, ’ighoborn, ’ide Park!’ 
he means to tell you he is on the way to Holborn, 
and High Holborn, which is one of the leading thorough- 
fares in London, and Hyde Park. A friend of mine 
tells of a gentleman who undertook one day to chaff 


tthe driver of one of the omnibuses on this habit of 


dropping the h’s, and found out, as many other people 
have found out, that a London driver is the most un- 
safe person in the world to chaff. The omnibus was 
passing through Hoxton on its way to the Angel, when 
the driver remarked to a passenger, ‘‘’Ere is ’Oxton, 
hir.” After a little time, the gentleman remarked, ‘‘I 
say, driver, you dropped something back at Hoxton.” 

The driver pulled up his horses and wasabout to 
stop. 

‘*What was it, sir?” he asked. 

‘‘You dropped an H,” said the other, quietly. 

The driver was good-natured enough to take the 
joke, and quick enough to answer it. 

‘‘ Ay, sir!” he said, ‘‘ but Pll pick it up again at the 
hAngel.” 

The same friend got badly sold by another of the 
signs which some of the omnibuses carry. He was 
walking along the street shortly after arriving in 
London, and noticed on the side of a ’bus the words, 
‘‘Oxford Circus.” ‘‘I declare,” he said to himself, ‘‘I 
haven’t been at a circus since I was a boy: J guess I'll 


go to this one.” Accordingly he climbed to the top of 
the conveyance, told the conductor where to put him 
down, and began to fill his mind with visions of 
horses, rings, tight ropes, acrobats and sawdust. After 
a while he was surprised to hear the conductor call out 
‘‘Oxford Circus!” He looked around, but there was 
no evidence of what he had come to see. The stop- 
ping place was at the junction of two wide streets, 
made in circular form by cutting off the four corners. 
He got down from the omnibus and gazed about, but 
could see nothing but shops in the buildings, and the 
busy life of the street. Certainly there was no circus. 
just there. At length, happening to look higher, he 
saw on the side of the buildings a sign denoting the 
name of the street. It read ‘‘ Oxford Circus ;” and all 
at once it occurred to him that the ‘‘ circus” was noth- 
ing but the open space before him, so called because 
of its circular shape. 

A frequent sight in the London streets is the donkey 
cart, which the hucksters—or, as we should call them, 
‘*licensed venders”—use to carry around their vege- 
tables. Milk is sold from a large tin can which is 
trundled along on a frame betweentwowheels. Straw- 
berries may be bought at almost any corner. They 
are picked with the hulls on, and eaten one by one, 
without sugar, like cherries, using the hull for a stem. 
Most of them are very large, so that from halfa dozen 
one may make quite a meal, and are sold not by meas- 
ure but by weight. Coal is carried around in great 
bags, which are piled upon atruck and emptied at one’s 
door according to the number which one may buy. 
Ice is taken in small blocks, each the size of a brick. 
I saw a boy carrying a tray full of bricks the other day 
and attached to each was apiece of paper marked 
with the name of the person to whom it was 
going. They are sold for about two pence per pound, 
each block being about that weight, and are considered 
too great a luxury to putin drinking water. The funni- 
est trade that I have seen is in turtles—or, as they would - 
call them here, ‘‘tortoises.” You will remember that 
when Alice in Wonderland asked the Gryphon why he 
called them tortoises, he repliedy ‘‘ Because they taught 
us, stupid!” Whichever name be correct, these creat- 
ures are actually offered for sale here on the sidewalk. 
Who buys them or to what use they are put I cannot 
say. 

If I did not know how crowded your column always 
is, I might go on and tell you something about the odd 
signs which one sees everywhere. Let me mention 
just one. I saw it in Windsor yesterday, and it read: 


WILSON. 
Chimney Sweep to Her Majesty. 
Fancy Queen Victoria sending for the man and saying: — 

‘* Wilson, I think the kitchen chimney must need 
sweeping again ; and when you’ve done that, just come 
up and take a look at the spare room flue.” 

I wish you and a party of the nephews and nieces 
could have been with me on that trip to Windsor, or 
on one which I took the day before to Kew and Hamp- 
ton Court. One of the nephews, by the way, did go. 
He shares most of my trips, and has promised to read 
this letter before I send it, and tell me whether it is 
likely to be aeceptable to his many cousins. With 
best wishes for them and yourself, I am, 

Yours very truly, Exiot McCormick. 

9 BEDFORD PLACE, Lonpon, July Ist. 


PUZZLES. 


PROGRESSIVE ENIGMA. 
The whole, a word of ten letters, means reflecting a milky or ead y 
light from the interior. 
1, 2, 3,4 ig a precions stone. 
2, 3 is a common abbreviation. 
2, 3, 4 is an accomplice, 
2, 3, 4,5 is wan. 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6 is pickets. 
3, 4 is a nickname. 
3, 4, 5 is a liquor. 
» 4, 5, 6 is English country festivals. 
, 5is a French pronoun. 
, 5,6 is a French pronoun. 
7, 8, 9, 10 is odor. 
8, 9, 10 is a United States coin. 


MYTHOLOGICAL ANAGRAMS. 
1. A vermin. 2. Clip aloe. 3. Coil. 4. Ah, dry! 5. Oh, rap, 


Dan! 6. On, mind ye! 7. On dais. 8. Supe-gas. 9%. Lone peep. 


3 
4 
4 
6, 


M. C.D. 


SQUARE WORD. 


1. A boy’s name. 
2. A boy’s name. 
3. A proper name. 
4. A boy’s name. 


5. A weapon. O. A. G. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF JUNE 29. 
Hidden Classic Authors.—Horace, Homer, Dante. 


Progressive Enigma.—Im, imp, import; po, port, portant; or, 
ort; tan, tant; an, ant; important. 


REAM OSCAR 
S$ CARE 
MANEH 
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Farm and Garden. 


EARLY VS. LATE CUT JIA Y. 
By Henry Reynoitps, M. D. 


The practice of early cutting grass for 
hay has of late years been generally 
adopted by farmers. Writers on scien- 
tific agriculture have been showing farm- 
ers by chemical analysis the advantage 
of early cutting of grass over that of the 
late cutting, and farmers after a few ex- 
perimental trials of the method con- 
cluded that cattle relished early cut hay 
better than they did late cut, and that 
they throve better on it. Just as it had 
become generally admitted that early cut 
hay is the best, and farmers generally 
endeavored to cut their hay early, Prof. 
J. W. Sanborn, of the New Hampshire 
Agricultural College, startled the farmers 
by deciaring that after two years’ expe- 
rience in feeding he was ready to place 
himself on record as saying that late 
cut bay—cut ten days after blossoming 
—is worth more, pound for pound, than 
early cut hay—cut in or before blossom- 
ing. 

Undoubtediy Prof. Sanborn thinks 
that he has proved his position by exper- 
iments, yet until much more evidence 
and more extensive and corroborative 
experiments are made his conclusions 
will not be generally accepted. The 
weight of evidence from practical as well 
as scientific agriculturists is decidedly 
in favor of carly cut hay as being the 
best. Charles L. Flint, ex-Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Agriculture, 
in his work on ‘‘Milch Cows and Dairy 
Farming,” says: ‘‘Grass cut in the blos- 
som will make more milk than if allowed 
to stand later. Cut a little before blos- 
soming it will make more than when in 
the blossom; and the cows prefer it, 
which is by no means an unimportant 
consideration, since their tastes should 
always be consulted. Grass cut some- 
what green, and properly cured, is next to 
fresh green grass in palatable and nutri- 
tive qualities.” 

Prof. L. B. Arnold, in his work on 
American Dairying, in writing of food for 
dairy stock says: ‘*‘Hay alone, espe- 
cially if cut after it isin blossom, will not 
be sufficient. When not in milk, a cow 
can get along well on good hay alone; 
but she cannot eat and digest enough to 
support herself and keep up a good yield 
of milk—either her tlesh or her milk will 
fail. Some richer feed should be mixed 
with it. But if hay is cut early, before 
it is in blossom, and well cured, it will 
do well alone. The difference between 
early cut hay and late cut hay is not 
generally appreciated. The later hay is 
cut the less is the percentage of flesh 
forming clements, the lighter colored its 
butter, and the more slowly does it di- 
gest. Grass cut a week before it is in 
blossom and grass cut a week after it is 
out of blossom are very different for 
feeding purposes. The later cut hay will 
contain about forty pounds in a hundred 
that will be made available for food, the 
fatty matter will be pale and it will take 
six hours to digest a meal of it. The 
early cut hay, on the other hand, will 
contain about fifty-five pounds of avail- 
able matter in every 100 pounds’ weight, 
which will be in better proportion and 
better colors, and will digest in four 
hours as well as the other will in six. 
Horses and mules digest late cut hay 
very well, especially mules; but if eaten 
in a dry state it is not well adapted to 
the bovine stomach, and they fail to di- 
gest it thoroughly. This is proved by 
the fact that cattle will live and maintain 
themselves on a smaller amount of nutri- 
ment when given in green food, which 
is easy to digest, than they can if given 
in dry hay well matured.” 

The Germans have made very carefully 
conducted experiments to determine the 
value of different kinds of fodder for feed- 
ing purposes, and they have investigated 
as to the relative values of early and late 


cut hay. At Hohenheim hay was cut at 
three different times from the same 
meadow and analysed. The following 
table shows the time of cutting and the 
analysis : 


ma | oll ede 

és | | | 

May 14, 1877....... 18.07 | 24.70 | 3.42 | 43.91 
June 9, 1877....... 11.16 | 34.88 | 2.74 43.27 
June 26, 1877...... 8.46 | 38.15 | 2.74 | 43.84 


The table shows that the earliest cut 
hay contained the largest per cent. of 
protein or nitrogenous substances and 
fat, while the later cut contained less of 
these and more crude fiber, which is 
mostly indigestible, and of little value. 
The elements of early cut hay were also 
much more digestible than the late cut 
hay. One hundred pounds of the hay cut 
May 14th furnished sixty-nine pounds of 
digestible material, while one hundred 
pounds of that cut June 9th furnished 
only fiftv-nine pounds, and one hundred 
pounds of that cut June 26th, fifty-three 
pounds. 

In his ‘‘Manual of Cattle Feeding,” 
Henry P. Armsby, Pi.D., Chemist of the 
Connecticut Agricultural Experiment 
Station, says that plants while young and 
rapidly growing contain relatively more 
protein and Jess fiber than more mature 
ones. Dr. Armsby says: ‘‘ While any 
crop is ripening, a large part of the pro- 
tein and starch passes from the leaves 
and stem to the seeds, leaving the former 
relatively poor and woody. Now, in 
the case of grass, the seeds are nearly 
worthless for fodder, since they are so 
small as to escape mastication, while 
whole seeds are seldom digested, being 
protected by their integuments from the 
action of the digestive fluids. Moreover, 
they are easily lost in curing; so that 
these two circumstances, combined, 
cause the loss of practically all the nutri- 
ents contained in the seeds. The grasses 
belong to the same order of plants as the 
grains, and hay made from fully ripe 
grass is essentially straw. No farmer 
would expect to obtain nutritious fodder 
from a field of ripe oats if he neglected 
the seeds and collected only the leaves 
and stems of the plants; yet this is ex- 
actly what is done of necessity when 
grass 1s allowed to ripen before cutting. 
The straw is collected, while the seeds, 
which contain most of the valuable ma- 
terial, unavoidably escape.” 

Much other evidence to the same effect, 
showing the greater value of early cut 
hay as compared with late cut, might be 
cited, but the items adduced seem suffi- 
cient to show that the probability is that 
Professor Sanborn in his experiments has 
been, by some mischance or some pecu- 
liar circumstance, led into error in his 
deductions. Besides the testimony of 
scientific men in favor of the superior 
value of early cut hay, there is the weight 
of the experience of practical farmers, 
which is almost without exception in 
favor of the early cut hay. Cattle relish 
it better and thrive better on it than they 
do on the late cut hay. 

About all that can be urged in favor of 
late cut hay is that when the land is in 
condition to produce only one crop, more 
pounds of hay can be obtained by letting 
the grass stand until it approaches a con- 
dition of ripening. But even this appar- 
ent advantage does not attend it when 
the land isin a condition to produce two 
crops, as then, by cutting early, a better 
chance is given the second crop, and the 
total weight of hay obtained will be 
greater than by cutting late; besides, it 
will be of better quality. Farmers, it 
seems, may continue to practice early 
cutting of their hay without fear of any 
loss from the practice. 
trary, they may feel assured that early 
cutting is the best and the most profit- 
able. 

AUBUEN, Maine. 


On the con- 


NOTES 


Prickly Comfrey.—This is highly valued 
in England for cattle, as it comes forward in 
the spring the earliest of all their green crops. 
It is not fed there alone, being distasteful to 
much of the stock; but it is passed through 
the straw-cutter with an equal quantity of 
hay or other dry fodder, and both are then 
mixed up with a little linseed or cotton-seed 
meal, left to welter two or three days on the 
barn floor, and then fed. Stock of all kinds 
then greedily devour it. Such food is espe- 
cially good for cows. as it improves the color, 
texture and flavor of the butter. 

The trials of prickly comfrey in America 
for cattle feeding have not generally been 
successful; but if treated here as above de- 
scribed in England no doubt it would be 
found very palatable, and a great aid in spring 
and early summer soiling. 


A Machine for throwing sprays of water is 
in genera] us@ now in France, which sprinkles 
it as fine assteam. This proves much better 
for watering plants kept in the house for 
winter gardens, and also in conservatories, 
than the ordinary sprinkling-pot. 

Our mechanics would do. weil to take a hint 


from this, and get up a similar one for Amer- 


icau use. 


Chicken Cholera.—On account of the un- 
commonly cool and wet weather of the greater 
part of May and June the present year this 
disease has heen more prevalent than we have 
known it for many years. Any number of 
remedies are prescribed for this; but the most 
eimple and effectual we have tried is to pour 
a tablespoonful of castor oil down the throat 
for two or three mornings in succession, or 
longer, unless the hen discharges loosely. As 
soon as that follows, stop the medicine. Shut 
her up in a warm, dry, and perfectly clean 
place by herself till cured. Put fresh water, 
with a little alum dissolved in it. all the time 
before her that she can drink, and some dry 
food, such as cracked corn, er whole vats, 
wheat, barley. or rye. Cut fresh grass. and 
give thrice daily, unless she has a dry grass- 
plot to1un on, which old be better, as it is 
more satisfactory for to choose and pick 
this to suit themselves. . They should also 
have gravel to pick up as desired. 


Rose Bugs on Grape Vines.—As the applica- 
tion of any poisonous substances is dangerous 
to grapes after the fruit has commenced 
forming, aud is moreover troublesome to be 
doue, we have found picking off the rose 
bugs from the vines by hand the most 
effectual way to get rid of them. Women 
and children can do this faster and better 
than men, and at a much less cost for their 
labor. Wesupply them with tin cans holding 
from one to two quarts, which have been used 
for canning fruits or vegetables. Fill about 
two-thirds up with water, let the person 
carry this in one hand, and with the ether 
pick the bugs from the vines and put them 
in. Look every little while to see that none. 
crawl up the side, and if so push them back. 
If arim of the top of the can is left on it half 
an inch wide, the bugs cannot craw] out over 
this. When the small cans become moder- 
ately filled with bugs they can be emptied 
into alarge one and then destroyed. The 
surest way to do this is to scoop them out 
and put them on a fire. 

Last summer our grape vines were thickly 
covered with rose bugs, and the first day 
going over them we picked an enormous 
crop. We waited three days, and then went 
over them again, not finding one-tenth as 
many as at first. We repeated the picking 
every three or four days, after which the 
number rapidly decreased, and at the end of 
the seventh picking very few were left. After 
this We saw no more of them. 


Great Loss of Sheep by Lightning.—Out of 
a flock of 9.000 sheep at Coolah, New South 
Wales, a flash of lightning recentiy killed 800 
of them. This unfortunate destruction of life 
was Owing tothe sheep being huddled together 
at the time in camp, and should teach flock- 
masters the necessity of allowing them to be 
scattered, roaming over thcir pasture, during 
astorm, rather than gathered into a narrow 
ineclosure; and, above all, prevent their tak- 
ing shelter under trees, for these are great at- 
tractors of lightning. 


Cherries.—Physicians thers are who con- 
tend that, after grapes, these are the health- 
iest sort of fruit, and that, in their season, 
they have had patients to live almost entirely 
onthem. They are grown in great variety, 
and continue, in the latitude of forty degrees 
north, from the middle of June into August. 
All can bear witness that the best qualities of 


cherries are very luscious, and in addition to 
this I find them so hearty when partaking of 
them bountifully that I do not eat near so 
much of other food at the table. 

There is much complaint on the part of the 
growers of cherries that the birds carry off 
large quantities of them. Well, the only way 
to obviate this is to plant so many trees that 
there will be fruit enough for them and your- 
self. This is what I did; and as I greatly de- 
sire the society of birds around me I do not 
grudge them a fair share of my cherries. 
They fully pay me for them in their songs and 
interesting ways. A. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
TONIC IN FEEBLE DIGESTION. 

I have found Horsford’s Acid Phosphate to 
be a good tonic where there was enfeebled di- 
gestion. G. SCHLAGENHAUF, M.D. 

ALTAMONT, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Chocolate, 


? Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
es with the greatest care, and 
consists of a superior quality of 
cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
drink or eaten dry as confec- 
tionery, it is a delicious article, 
and is highly recommended by 
tourists. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
BAKER & 
Dorchester, Mass. 


market rates. 
Send for Catal 
& CO., 


-H. 
189 and 191 New York. 


20,000 KRIDWELL 


uantities of other Strawberries. Send for 
UCHESS NURSERIES 1863), 


in 
"FERRIS, JR., Poughkeepsie, 


QUIMBY’S IMPROVED 


LIGHTNING RODS. 


These rods are manufactured and erected only by 
the subscriber. They are applied to buildings on 
strictly scientific principles, and during a period of 
fifty years have never failed to afford complete pro- 
tection. 

Circulars sent and Orders promptly executed. 


EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
Successor to E. E. Quimby, 
No. 64 College Place, 
New York. 


(Write for particulars. Mention this publication. ) 


AUTOMATIC 


or ‘‘NO TENSION ” Silent Sewing Machine 
an Leg all essential respects from every other 
ma 
Ladies carefal of health and 
ee best will now have no other 
Ad for Hand or Treadle. 


COX & GIBBS M. Cco., 
658 Broadway, New York. 


PENSIONS For SOLDIERS, 


widows, fatuers, mothers 


children. Thousands yetentitled. Pensions giv-- 
finger,toe,eyve or ruptnre,vuricose veins 
une. Th 


ousands of pensionars and 
CREASE and BOUN AL 
procured for Seldie 
land presse sold. Soldiers 
Njand heirs for your rights at once. Send 
e Citizen-Soldier,’’ and Pension 
and Baonnty laws. blanks and in stractiong,_ 
ean refer to thousands of Pensioners and Clients. 


Address t rald 
PATENT tt’ys, wie D. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 
Clinton H. Meneely Bell Company, 


(Successors to Meneely & eons nag TROY, N.Y. 
manufacture a superior Bells. peci 
attention to CHURCH BELLS. Oatalosgues 
sent free to parties needing Bells. 


The Original and Genuine 


MENEELY BELL FOUNDERY. 


1826. Bells for all p . War- 
Satisfactory and Dura 
MENERELY & CO., West Troy, N. Y. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper aud Tin for eernes 

Schools, Fire Alarms, Farms, etc. LLY 

WARRANTED. Catalogue seat 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati, O. 


stamps for 


Those answering an Advertisement wilt 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Union, 
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Jury 20, 1881. 


Science andl Art. 


The British Assoéiation for of 
Science has decided to hold its annual meeting this 
year at York, where, fifty years ago, its first meeting 
was held; it has been thought that advantage should 
be taken of this jubilee meeting to show, as far as 
possible, the progress which has been made during 
the past century in the construction of instruments of 
scientific research, and, with this view, it has been de- 
cided to invite men of science, scientific societies, and 
manufacturers, to exhibit, at the meeting, instruments 
of the latest patterns, and tools used in their construc- 
tion; and if the science be fifty years old, the instru- 
ments used in 1831; otherwise specimens of the earliest 
patterns that can be found. The proposed exhibition 
will also include apparatus and specimens illustrative 
of papers to be read at the Association meeting, which 
the authors may be willing to allow to be examined 
at leisure, as well as instruments constructed for the 
prosecution of special researches which have not yet 
become articles of ordinarycommerce. The exhibition 
will be for the week of the meeting only; viz., from 
August 31st to September 8th. 


Professor Draper, of the New York University, has 
succeeded in securing a good photograph of the comet. 
The tail of the comet is distinctly visible in this pict- 
ure to the length of eight degrees, and many stars are 
visible directly through it. The tail shines by its own 
light and gives a continuous spectrum. -It is made, 
says Professor Draper, of particles of globules like an 
atmosphere of rain, but self-luminous. The coma in- 
dicates a gaseous state, and the heat of the comet, 
judging from the analysis, is not far from that of a 
white hot metal. The hypothesis is that the nucleus 
is composed of mineral substances and of some volatile 
element which yields to the influence of heat. As the 
comet approaches the sun the volatile part is turned 
into gas by the heat and flames out to form the coma. 
The vapor that streams away from the sun forms the 
tail. Electricity influences the movements of the coma 
and tail, but to what extent and how have not been 
explained. Comets and meteoric stones are apparently 
of similar constitution, and Professor Draper is re- 
ported to be of the opinion that comets gradually dis- 
solve into meteoric belts. 


A curious electrical instrument has been devised by 


M. Amadeo Gentilli, of Leipsic, for the purpose of giv- 
ing an intelligent record of speech. The natural move- 
ments of the mouth in speaking are employed to pro- 
duce through delicate levers a series of electric con- 
tacts, and thereby sundry combinations of signs on a 
moving band of paper, similar to those of the Morse 
alphabet. The transmitting portion of the apparatus 
is based on a study of the motion of lips and tongue 
in speaking with an object held between the teeth. 
The working parts are mainly arranged on an ebonite 
plate, from one end of which projects a piece to be 
taken between the teeth, whereupon the mouth-levers 
come into position. There are eight electro-magnets 
in the receiver, each of which, when actuated by a 
current, causes a line to be formed on the paper. The 
apparatus will probably be shown at the forthcoming 
electrical exhibition in Paris. 


Professsor Bauschinger has lately tested some iron 
taken from achain bridge built in 1829, and found that 
after fifty ycars of service its strength and elasticity 
had not altered perceptibly from what they were re- 
ported to be at the time they were put into service. 
The fact that age has little effect on the quality of iron 
is likewise verified by the result of tests made by Pro- 
fessor Thurston of pieces of wire cable of the historic 
Fairmount suspension bridge at Philadelphia, lately 
taken down after forty years of service. The tested 
pieces were fcund to have a tenacity, elasticity and 
ductility fully equal to the best wire of the same size 
found in the market to-day. 


A curious discovery is reported from Spain. While 
engaged in working the lead mines in the Province of 
‘Segovia, seventy miles northwest of Madrid, the miners 
found an entrance into an immense cavernin which 
they found upon an argillaceous deposit, and in the 
midst of stalagmites, 500 skeletons of men and women. 
Ten well-shaped and perfect skulls have been obtained, 
besides chipped stone and quartz enone and frag- 
ments of rude pottery. 


The new invention by which electricity 1s stored and 
carried in a jar no bigger than an ordinary preserving 
can has been applied to surgical. purposes. By 
means of it in England a tumor has beenremoved from 
the tongue bya platinum wire heated to incandescence ; : 
not a drop of blood was lost. 


An invention in telephones which will do away with 
the ‘‘central office” is announced from Washington. 
The invention consists of an arrangement to be at- 


tached to each telephone, whereby, upon turning a 
switch or handle to a certain point, any subscriber can 
at once put himself in communication with another 
subscriber without the intervention of the central 
Office. 


College Hotes. 


EDUCATION AT THE SOUTH. 


The term the ‘‘ Atbens of the South ” is frequently applied 
to Nashville, Tenn. Visitors from the North are impressed 
with the number of the Universities and Colleges which have 
established themselves in this city. Dr. Strieby, Secretary of 
the American Missionary Association, said, while speaking in 
full view of most of these colleges, ‘‘There seems to be a 
sort of loadstone attraction, which draws institations of 
higher learning for both white and colored youth to Nash- 
ville.” The Commencements of these great institutions, 
during the months of May and June, have brought them and 
their work into special prominence. The laying of the 
corner stones for the buildings of these different institutions 
within a few weeks of each other has also elicited the liveliest 
public attention. 

For white youth there are, in the order of their prominence, 
the Vanderbilt University, the University of Nashville, the 
State Normal College for males, and Ward’s Seminary, the 
Southern Methodist College, and Dr. Blackie’s School for 
females. For colored youth of both sexes stand Fisk Uni- 
versity, the Nashville Institute, and the Central Tennessee 
College. In addition to the literary departments attached to 
each of these institutions some of them have theological, 
law and medical departments. 

At the head stands Vanderbilt University, facile princeps. 
This noble institution for white youth is under the auspices 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church South, and is destined to 
do a great work. It owesits present high vantage ground to 
the beneficence of Commodore Vanderbilt, who at first gave 
$500,000 and shortly afterwards $100,000, and then did the 
best thing he could do with his money by increasing the sum 
to $1,000,000. The Vanderbilts take an especial interest in 
this University, as William H. has since given $100,000 with 
which three fine buildings have been erected: Wesley Hall, 
for the Theological Department,the Gymnasium and its outfit, 
the Science Hall and a complete equipment for instruction 
in engineering. We went through Wesley Hall a few weeks 
ago and found a splendid edifice, dedicated to Theological 
instruction. It contains living rooms for 160 students, and 
a domestic department of proportionate capacity. The form 
of the building is that of two parallel transverse sections 


| 104x40 feet, and 180x35 feet, connected by longitudinal sec- 


tion 110x50 feet. It has its full complement of recitation 
rooms, reading rooms, parlors, chapels, society rooms, etc. 

In the various departments of this growing university du- 
ring the past year were 632 students. It is plain to be seen 
that it is destined to exert a great influence upon education 
in the South. 

“In the same sentence with Vanderbilt University the city 
papers speak of Fisk University. This institution for the 
training of the colored youth of both sexes is so well known 
through the medium of the Jubilee Singers that a full descrip- 
tion of its work is hardly necessary. The chief point of in- 
terest is the building of Livingstone Missionary Hall. The 
corner-stone of this edifice was laid a few weeks ago with 


impressive ceremonies. The work is now going rapidly 


forward. It is to be built by the $50,000 donated by Mrs. V. 
G. Stone, whose name isin all the colleges for her good deeds. 
This building is to be 203 feet long and 52 feet wide. It will 
contain recitation rooms, chapel, society rooms, etc.. and, in 
addition, 67 dormitories for young men. When it is finished 
Fisk University will have all the buildings it needs for some 
years. The effort will then be made to secure endowments. 
At the Commencement in May six young men graduated 
from the college. There are now in the College Department 
33 students; in the College Preparatory, 53; in the High 
Normal, 15. The catalogue just published shows an attend- 
ance of 355. The colored people are provided with oppor- 
tunities for medical training in the Meharry Medical College, 
a department of the Central Tennessee College. This med- 
ical college has graduated several classes of doctors, of whom 
good things are said as they practice in different cities in the 
South. 

Nashville is justly proud of her educational institutions; 
but it must be said that they have been almost forced upon 
her. Nearly all of her schools for higher culture have been 
established and carried on by benefactions from the North. 
Vanderbilt University owes her present prosperity and her 
leading position to the $1,100,000 given by the Vanderbilts. 
Fisk University is the child of the American Missionary Asso- 
ciation. Her splendid Jubilee Hall was built by the Jubilee 
Singers. Livingstone Hall goes up under the inspiring touch 
of the $50,000 donated by Mrs. Stone, of Massachusetts. The 
Central Tennessee College is a Northern Methodist school, 
and is supported entirely from the North. The Nashville In- 
stitute is a Baptist Theological School, and is sustained by 
the Baptists of the North. The State Normal School has 
been sustained for the past six years by the Peabody Trustees 
from funds donated by George Peabody, a man who sprang 
from the North. Take these schools of learning from the 
educational calendar of Nashville, and there would be little 
left. The time has not yet come when the people of the 
South will do their whole duty to their own educational en- 
terprises ; but let us pray that it may not be far distant. 


The graduating class at Oberlin Seminary numbered eigh- 
| teen, of whom eight go as foreign missionaries : 


I. J. At- 
wood, C. M. Cady and M. L. Stimson, North China; W. E. 
Fay and W. M. Stover, Bihe, West Africa; M. B. Fuller, 
Ellichpoor, India; H. D. Goodenough and W. C. Wilcox, 


Natal, South Africa. Two will teach for the present, and 
the remaining eight have accepted calls as follows: W.E. 
Archibald, Cottage Grove, Minn. ; J. F. Bacon. Wheatland, 
Mich. ; H. L. Bates, Dover, Ohio ; W. A. Hobbs, Waverly, 
Ill.; T. A. Humphreys, Breckenridge, Mo.; B. A. Imes, 
Memphis, Tenn.; I. W. Metcalf, Eastwood Chapel, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; W. W. Pringle, Erie, Pa. 


THE INACCURACIES OF THE SCRIPTURE TEXT. 


The Christian Union for June 22d contained an inquiry 
from A. A. P. which I have often seen asked, but never seen 
quite satisfactorily answered, or at least answered with that 
fullness of explanation which is needed. The question is, 
substantially, why God has not secured verbal accuracy for 
the text of Scripture, not only in the original text but in all 
its copies ? 

A. A. P. evidently believes, or wants to believe. in the 
verbal inspiration of the Scriptures as originally written. 
Will he accept from one who does not believe in it, or wish 
for it, an explanation which, whether true or not, at least 
covers the whole ground ? 

Human language is a very defective means of expressing 
human thought. There are no wordsin which the commonest 
facts of human feeling can be accurately stated. Take the 
words ‘‘love,” ‘‘trust,” ‘‘ believe”; how many different 
meanings each has under different circumstances! You 
*‘love” God, your husband or wife, your parents, your 
brothers and sisters, your pastor, your Sunday-school class, 
your friends, your country, your dinner, the flowers, the 
mountains, the twilight. You “trust” your friends, your — 
debtors, your favorite paper, your own judgment. The cat- 
alogue might be increased indefinitely. Almost every word 
has its varying shades of meaning, none of them, after all, as 
understood by others, representing precisely what we mean 
in our hearts. 

Now if God had ever written a book or dictated the words 
which holy men wrote, and we could have those very words 
to read now, what slaves should we be to their supposed 
meaning! What slaves many Christians are to the words 
which they suppose God to have dictated! And yet, if words 
are too poor and narrow to convey our true thoughts, how 
infinitely less are they able to convey the exact thoerghts of 
God! Some things are impossible even to God, and chief of 
these is the expression of his ideas in human words. | 

Therefore, the 140,000 variuus readings in the New Testa- 
ment are a positive blessing, because, added to the fact that 
no existing manuscript of any part of the Bible dates so early 
as A. D. 250, they are fatal to the doctrine that we can be 
sure of anything except the spirit and tenor of the Bible. It 
is a great mercy that no one can put his finger upon a single 
verse and say, ‘‘ That is, beyond doubt, the exact and literal 
utterance of Christ.”” For, if this could be done, we should 
be in bondage to the letter of the text, without any help from 
the tone of Christ’s voice, the light of his eye, the play of his 
features,.which may have transformed the spoken words. 

We do not need, then, to fall back in blind faith upon gen- 
eral propositions as to its being the inscrutable will of God 
that the text should not be accurately preserved. [It is not 
merely natural that this should not be so; it is far better for 
us all. Since it is not possible for God to utter his thoughts 
in written words so that we can understand them correctly, 
it isof his merciful providence that so many obstacles are 
put in the way of our perverse inclination to believe that he 
has done so. 

Of course I know that all this is implied in Paul's declara- 
tion, ‘‘ The letter killeth: but the spirit giveth life :” but not 
one Christian in a hundred seems to understand it. I know, | 
too, that the editors of The Christian Union so understand 
it; but they need to make it plain to their readers. 8. 


A MISTAKE CORRECTED. 
Editor of Christian Union: 

In your news columns last week you spoke of the Lee 
Avenue Congregational Church as sold. The Church meant 
is the Lee Avenue Baptist Church, of which Congressman 
Rev. J. Hyatt Smith is pastor. The mistake in your column 
was doubtless due to a mistake in the Brooklyn “ Times,” 
which spoke of the sold church as ‘‘ the Lee Avenue Church,” 
leaving out ‘‘ Baptist” inadvertently. The Lee Avenue 
Congregational Church so far from being sold is in a most 
prosperous condition, receiving additions every month to its 
membership and every Sunday to its congregation. The 
Sunday-school is again one of the largest in Brooklyn. as 
the last annual report of Kings County shows. and is just 
now adding about a thousand volumes to its library. The 
prayer-meeting room is to be renovated and beautified 
during the summer. Every phase of the church work is in 
a most hopeful condition. W. F. Crarts, Pastor. 


ANOTHER OPINION. 


It hecomes me to speak with diffidence and humility about 
the Revised Versien; but it seems to me that while the new 
book possesses very many excellences it is also marred by 
some serious defects. That it will be most helpful to diligent 
students of the Word of God cannot be doubted ; but it may 
well be doubted whether the American churches will, or 
ought, speedily to adopt it, in place of the version now in use. — 
There are some changes which, in my poor judgment, might 
have been avoided; there are some translations of different 
passages that are not at all clear in their meaning; and there 
are omissions which competent critics will regret. On the 
whole, the book will surely do immense good in confirming 
the faith of Christians, and in awakening renewed interest in 
the study of the sacred Scriptures. James H. BROOKES. 


Sr. Lours, June 24, 1881. 
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Financial and Insurance. 


THE WEEK. 
The discussion of the financial situa- 
tion in the United States by the ‘Pall 
Mall Gazette ” has started a train of criti- 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, JULY 16. 


Government Bonds. 
These figures indicate the highest nominal rates. 


436s, 1891, r. 
_ 


Bids for State Bonds.— 

cism on the very unsatisfactory treat-| ais. a, 2to5....... 76 |N. C.N.O. R., A. 0.145 
ment of the subject by that paper, and | cl. 4 em......... 
quences in any near future as are pre-| Ark. 7s, M.O&R.R.. 13 |N.C. sp.t., cl. 3...... 7 
dicted by the paper in question. The | Gage 
sured as facts would not logically lead | 3.1102 tia 
European crops may be larger this year Mo 6s, due 788....... 111 | Va. 68, n., °67......... 35 
than last, and that, in consequence, the | Mo |Va. 
United States might not import so large Me 
an amount of gold as in 1880-81, would | A. 0... 36. [Dis. 
not necessarily react to our detriment. | C,H 0-4 5-148 


We have now more gold than we really 
need, and money is more than plentiful. 
We can very easily forego adding to our 
stock of gold tothe full extent of our 
recent annual imports, and yet not miss 
the reduction; prosperity does net depend 
on a glut of the precious metal here, or 
any where. Indeed, a healthy state of 
commerce is better assured by having a 
fairiy active money market, based on 
ample reserves. It must not be forgotten, 
too, in discussing this question, that we 
are large producers of gold. We mine 
many millions of gold every year, all of 
which stays here. Then, also, we may 
diminish our shipments of breadstuffs 
and yet keep up our full value of exports 
by an increase of cotton shipments, and 
by an eXpansion in our produce exports, 
which has been going on stendily for the 
past three years. And yet another feature, 
which seems to be overlooked: we are 
not adding any to our importation ac- 
count, which is not so large this year as 
last. This is aceounted for by the. fact 
that we are becoming more independent 
of other nations every year; we supply 
ourselves more and more with many of 
the luxuries and fine goods which were 
formerly imported. Finally, we have a 
foreign trade on our Pacific Coast which 
is rapidly increasing in our favor, so that 
Europe might export less specie to our 
country and the deficit be made up in this 
and the other ways we have enumerated. 
This subject of a commercial and finan- 
cial crisis is one which cannot be fore- 
cast off-hand. Itis plain that the elements 
which goto produce such a crisis are 
not existing in our own country now to 
any appreciable extent. Our internal 
affairs are not only apparently strong 
but will bear a very close analysis. Our 
commercial credits are not expanded at 
all; on the contrary, our domestic com- 
merce is conducted more nearly on a 
cash system than ever before. Our banks, 
as we have shown heretofore, are sound, 
their deposits equal their loans, and they 
find it difficult to loan the irfunds at any- 
where near the legal rate; in short, there 
are many good reasons for believing that 
we are only entering on a long era of 
prosperity—with a variety of drawbacks 
to accompany it, no doubt, but with no 
wide-spread reverse for a long time to 
come. 

The stock market this week past has 
reflected the varying condition of the 
President, but finally, with the constant 
improvement of his condition, it has _re- 
gained all that it suffered of loss in the 
great shock, and promises an advance 
beyond the. point from which it receded. 

Money is a drug at 2 to 8 per cent. 


Foreign Exchange.— 60 days. 3 days. 
London prime bankers, $4.84@84.845¢ $4. 86(@$4. 8644 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICE OF Fisk & Hatcn, 
No. 5 NassavU STREET, 
NEw YORK, July 7, 1881. 

In answer to numerous letters of inquiry as to the 
terms on which we receive deposit accounts of 
banks, bankers, business firms and individuals, we 
issue this circular for the general information of 
those who may desire to open accounts with a pri- 
vate banking house in this city. 

We are prepared, on the terms mentioned below, 
to receive the accounts of responsible parties in 
good standing. 

1. Except in case of banks, savings banks, or 
other well-known corporations, or of individuals 
or firms whose character and standing are already 
known to us, we require satisfactory references be- 
fore opening an account. 

2. We allow interest at the rate of 3 per cent. per 
annum on the average monthly balances when the 
same amount to $1,000 or over. On accounts aver- 
aging less than $1,000 for the month we will allow 
no interest. 

8. We render accounts current, and credit inter- 
est as above, on the last day of each month. 

4. For parties keeping regular deposit accounts 
with us we collect and credit United States, rail- 
road and other coupons and dividends payable in 
this city, without charge; make careful inquiries 
and give the best information we can obtain re- 
specting investments or other matters of financial 
interest to them ; and in general serve their interests 
in any way in which we can be of use to them in 
our line of business. 

5. We do not discount or buy commercial paper, 
but are at all times prepared to make advances to 
customers and correspondents on U.S. bonds, or 
other first-class and marketable securities. 

6. All deposits are subject to check at sight with- 
out notice. 


One of our firm is a member of the New York 
Stock Exchange, and we give particular attention 
to orders by mail, telegraph or in person for the 
purchase or sale of Bonds and Stocks on Commis- 
sion. 

We continue to buy and sell direct, without com- 
mission, all issues and denominations of United 
States Bonds for immediate delivery at current 
market rates, and make exchanges for National 
Banks in the Banking Department at Washington, 
without trouble to them. 

Our Memoranda Concerning Government 
Bonds ” will be sent postpaid on application. 

FISK & HATCH. 


J.B.WATKINS & CO., 


LAWRENCE, KAN., 
Negotiators of Improved Farm 


FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS. 


terest Seven Per Cent., Payable Half rery at the 
National Bank of Commerce in New York. 


GUARANTEED. 
Assets above Liabilities January Ist, 1881, 


$153,525.96. 
TEN YEARS BUSINESS. 
$3,000,000 LOANED. 


NOT A DOLLAR LOST: 


HENRY DICKINSON, Man 
243 Broadway, New York. 


Send for Pamphlet, Blanks and full information. 


J, & W. SELIGMAN & CO, 


BANEKERS, 
94 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 
PAYABLE IN PART OF THE WORLD. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and mak 
Transfers of Money on Europe, etc. 


BEATIVS 


ington 
Gilt and chromo cards, with name, 


Liverpool & 
London & Globe 


Insurance Co., 
45 William St. 


Artistic Bronzes, Clocks and 
Decorative Porcelain. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


JEWELER, 


206 Fifth Avenue, Madison Square, 


Bet. 25th and 26th Streets. 


The entire third floor of this establishment is ap- 
precriated to a very complete stock of fine BRONZES, 
ANTEL SETS, MARBLE, BRONZE AND POL- 
ISHED BRASS CLOCKS, with chimes and (patented) 
stem winding attachments controlled y h 
Travelin &c., with choicest pieces 
of DECORATIVE PORCEL: 
Jardinieres, &c., of the Royal Worcester, Minton an 
other favorite | with critical taste and 
of = latest importation, forming a collection of rare 
e 


Visits, i inspection only, are. 
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RAVE 


YORAULIC (Co 
H oF 


JUNE 28, 1881. 
The Directors of this Company have this day de- 


clared a 
DIVIDEND 

of Three per Cent. upon its preferred stock for 
the three months ending June 28th, payable on 
Monday, July 25th, at the office of the Union Invest- 
ment and Promoting Company, 155 and 157 Broad- 
way, New York. Transfer Books will be closed 
from July 18th to July 25th, inclusive. 

A limited number of shares for sale at par (5, ) 
by the Union Investment and Promoting Company. 
and its authorized agents, which will carry the three 
per cent. dividend declared as above until the 18th 
instant, when transfer books will be closed. 

GEO. W. WARREN, Treasurer. 


{CESTABLISHED IN 1850.) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Grand, Square, and Upright 


PIANO-FORTES. 


Our Pianos have alwa received the 
Highest Award for their ‘‘ ELastic Toucn,” 
“SINGING QUALITY.” ‘‘DELICACY and 


POWER OF TONE,” with Highest Excellence | 


of Workmanship. 


The above embrace all the qualities of |: 


a First-class Piano-Forte. 


WAREROOMS: 


34 and 36 University Place, 


Bet. 10th and 11th Sts., NEW YORK. 


Pianos Sold on easy Terms. Pianos to Rent. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Composer of ‘‘ The Pirates of Pen- 
zance” and ‘** Pinafore,” Mr. ARTHUR 
SULLIVAN, Thus writes to the English rep- 
resentative of CHICKERING & SONS. 


9 ALBERT Mansions, London, S. W. 
My Dear Chappell: I never write a testimonial], 
and so I have some difticulty in knowing what to 
say now; yet, I shonid like to express the extraor- 
dinary musical satisfaction and ne I experi- 
enced from the Chickering Grand Piano-Forte you 
were good enough to ask me to try yesterday. e 
tone is noble. I don’t know which impressed me 
the most—its pomes and sonority, or its tender 
delicacy. With regard to its touch, no pianist 
could hold any opinion save that it is perfect—it 
does anything that it is called npon todo. I con- 
gratulate you in having undertaken to make such 
splendid instruments known in England. 
Yours sincere] 
(Signed) ARTH SULLIVAN. 
Tom Chappell, Esq. 
Unrivaled and Universall 
Popular 


All persons of Refined Musical 
Culture need to have a Chick- P| A (} 
ering 
All persons } to exami a 
struments invited to visit Our ware- 
CHICKERING & SONS, 
180 FIFTH Ave., N.Y. | 156 TREMONT 8 » Boston. 


Brooklyn Advertisements, 
¢ 2 fcr this Style of Polding Steamer Chair 


SOLID BLACK WALNUT. 
Length, 5 feet 6 inches; width, Psat 
1 foot 9 inches. Packed in Bur- a; 
laps, and delivered to any Rail- 
road Depot or Steamboat Landing 
for 25 cents extra. 


BROOKLYN 
Furniture Co 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Tustrated price- 
list of Furniture 
mailed free. 


18329. 1881. 


HARDENBERGH & CO, 


SUCCESSORS TO 


STEWART & CO. 


1'74 F*ulton St., 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and Carefully 
selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 


OF ALL GRADES. 


Axminster, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 


Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
LACE CURTAINS, LAMBREQUINS, CORNICES, 
SHADES, 


ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 
HARDENBERCH & CO. 


Burt’s Shoes. 


SEND TO 
E. D. BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


for their D)ustrated Cata- 
logue and Price-List. Goods 

forwarded by mail or ex- 
press. All orders will 
receive prompt 
attention. 


Climate. Soils, Pro- 
Professions: Mercan- 


sure, Address 
pe 66 N. Fourth Street, Philadeiphia, Pa. 


OONTRASTED EDITIONS OF 


IBLE REVISION 


ning the old new ons, in parallel 
ohuuam The best and cheapest illustrated edition 
of the Revised New Testament. Millions of_people are 
waiting for it. Do not be deceived by the Cheap Jobn 
cbllahers of inferior editions. See that the copy you 
the comtrasted and Agents 
s is the only contrasted_e on, a 
are coinin money sellingit. AGENTS WANTED. 
Send for circulars and extraterms. Address’ - 
NATIONAL Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Of entire Bible, in one volume, ever Endeorse- 


ments by 900 lars. A to em tine of 
of &t. gapte tables shewing time 
het and king ; authorship ane dates 


of Bible; how the 
mirac. 


266 te 


1 H can earn #50 to $100 
flexible Fountain Cold Pen. Nodipping for Ink. 
V rites Four Days without re-filling. Only first-class men 


need apply. Address WAL N M’F’C CO 
Hamilton, O., or 853 Broadway. New Gori” 


$66 a week in your own town. Termsa’and $5 ourtt 


free. Address H. HALLETT & Co., Portland, Me. 


A WEEK. 812a day at homeeasily made. Cost- 
$72 ly TRUE & Co. Augusta, Me. 


ya NE WANTED for the Best and Fastest 


ling Pictorial Books and Bibles. Prices reduced 
88 per cent. National Publishing Co., Phila., 


. Samples worth $5 free. 
$5 10 $20 & Portland, Me. 
Those answering an Advertisement will 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser ond 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Union. 


559 to 571 Fulton St — \ 
| 
OKINN ZA 
| 
‘ 
/ 
Ca 
= URT tion The 
Agents Wanted fer “OUR 59 | 
WESTERN | 
Just issued, 20months in prepuration by ablest Gete 
rraphical scholar. County Maps of-every State and Terri- 
ory in colors, made expressly, showing every Railroad and 
very_important Town. Beautifully Illustrated. 1812 
ne ‘arg Pages. Retails $8.75 and $5.00. Te Is all about 
Mining, Farming. Homestead, Railroad and other Lauds; 
ransportation, Prices; Social, Educational and Religious 
Condition; Nat'onalities represent 
a jJucts, Herds; Wages, all Trades and 
tile and Manufacturing Business; a!l Statistics; Areas; 
lainfalls; Manitoha, British Columbia, Alaska, Texns— 
every section beyond the Mississippi. Sells to every class, 
rnd secures the most unqualified endorsements. Eubstan- 
tially bound. 10 inches in Jength and over 7 in width, 
four Sermons of Christin their order; the 
Extra vex : 


jes 20, 1881, 


‘THE CHRISTIAN UNION. | 


ODD OFFENSES. 


Lovers of liberty as they were, our fore- 
fathers had little patience with propounders 
of novel notions. When Henry Crabb, sud- 
denly awakening to the fact that success in 
business was not to be attained without much 


-lying and deceit, foreswore his calling of 


haberdasher of hats, and betook himself to 
playing the hermit, and practising vegetarian- 
ism—he was put in the stocks, ousted from 
one refuge to another, and finally lodged in 
prison, to prevent others imitating his evil 
example.—* Sir George Carteret,” says Pepys, 
‘‘showed me a gentleman coming by in his 
coach who hath been sent for up out of Lin- 
-eolnshire. I think he says he is a justice of 
the peace there—that the Council have laid 
by the heels here, and here hes in a mes- 
-senger’s hands, for saying a man and his wife 
are but one person, and so ought to pay but 
twelvepence for both to the Poll Bill, by 
which others were led to do the like; and so 
here he lies prisoner.”’—The justice, however, 
received gentler treatment than was accorded 
twenty years earlier to a woman of Henley- 
on-Thames; who, venturing to speak her 
mind respecting the taxation imposed by 
parliament, was bound fast, and cruelly, to a 
tree one market-day, and a placard tied on 
her back, setting forth the enormity of which 
she had been guilty. 

In all times and in every land, an over-free 
tongue has proved troublesome to its posses- 
sor. In Plantagenet times one man was sent 
to prison for twelve months for offering to 
call the chief magistrate of London a scoun- 
drel, and fight him too, if any one would pay 
him for his pains. Another was pilloried for 
saying the Mayor had been sent tothe Tower. 
And Roger Jorold, for foolishly boasting that 
if he caught that dignitary outside the City 
bounds, he would. insure his never getting 
within them again, had to present the insulted 
Mayor with a hundred tuns of wine. King 
James I. ordered two Londoners to be 
whipped from Aldgate to Temple Bar for 
speaking disparagingly of Spain’s unpopular 
representative, Gondemar; and Recorder 
Fleetward let every one know that liberty of 
speech was an offense against the Common- 
wealth, by sending a saucy fellow to jail for 
venting Lis enjoyment of a hearty bread and 
chcese meal, by swearing he had supped as 
well as my Lord Mayor. 

In 1877 the magistrates of Tadcaster gave 
one Leatham two months’ imprisonment for 
audibly anathematizing the Queen twice, 
while the prayers for the Queen and the 
Royal Family were being repeated at a school- 
room service; despite his plea of extenua- 
tion that he uttered the obnoxious exclama- 
tions unconsciously, having been talking 

‘about the Queen’s taxes a little while before. 


A like sentence was passed upon a soldier for |. 


publicly consigning the Pope and Mr. Glad- 
stoue to the place paved with good intentions ; 
but this was in Belfast, where the authorities 
are particularly severe upon lingual impro- 
pricties. Hearing, or fancying he heard, the 
owner of a lagging dog exclaim, ‘‘ Come 
along, you old papist!” a zealous officer sum- 
moned him for using party expressions in the 
strects. The offender averred that he said, 
‘*Come along, old Pepper ’’—that being the 
animal’s name; whereupon the magistrate 
kindly said he would give him the benefit of 
the doubt, which he did, by fining him five 
shillings. 

Soon after the Germans took posession of 
the provinces ceded by France they sent an 
Alsatian girl to prison for criticising the 
photograph of the Grand-duke of Baden in 
disrespectful terms; and fined a Lorraine 
woman five thalers for marking her disap- 


_ proval of a soldier’s primitive habits with the 


exclamation: *‘ What! with all our five mill- 
iards they have not: got pocket-handker- 
chiefs yet!’”’ Of course, French journalists 
did not omit to enlarge upon the tyranny of 
the Germans; but they were discreetly silent 
when a Parisian with a grievance was pun- 
ished for telling a friend that somebody. was 
as ‘‘cowardly as MacMahon.” A few months 
later he might have abused the Marshal to 
his Leart’s content with impunity. 

If it be unwise to prophecy unless you 
know, it is something worse than unwise to 
advance accusations impossible to sustain. 
Yet if newspaper reports are to be believed, 
a bill-sticker was prosecuted for the incom- 
prehensible offense of burning somebody’s 
‘photograph in effigy Elizabeth Simmous 
was charged with being the father of Henry 
Wood's child; and a drunken laundress ar- 
raigned for assaulting a policeman by ‘‘spring- 
ing up and striking him in the chest with the 
soles of both her fect at the same t.me, drop- 
ping on them again like an acrobat;” a feat 
the constable swore the prisoner performed, 


in spite of her pertinently demanding where 


her body was at the time, ‘‘as she wasn’t a 
spring-board.” 

A sapient coroner read a witness a severe 
lecture upon the enormity of being out of bed 
at one o’clock in the morning, refusing him 
his expenses by way of marking his disap- 
proval of such an impropriety. Of the same 
way of thinking was constable Snooks who 
took a man into custody for presuming to 
come outside his own door at that early hour, 
after the zealous officer had put him inside 
the house. Another active and intelligent 
officer, catching a young man, late at night, 
in the heinous act of putting his latch-key 
into its proper key-hole, hauled him, spite of 
resistance, to the station-house; and next 
morning had the satisfaction of hearing the 


the delinquent to a spell of hard labor for 
‘‘resisting an officer in the execution of his 
duty.” Some magistrates seem to hold that 
the police are masters rather than servants 
of the public, and that the latter are bound 
to submit quietly to any indignity at their 
hands. A Bermondsey shopkeeper, having 
been hustled by a number of constables pro- 
ceeding to their beat, demanded the sergeant’s 
number, upon whicb he was pushed through 
a shop window, and promptly arrested for 
being drunk and disorderly, and breaking the 
ranks of the constabulary. The magistrate 
who heard the case was compelled to pro- 
nounce the charges false and frivolous, but 
told the accused he had only himself to 
blame; taking the sergeant’s number was a 


number gave many constables great offense.” 
Publisher's Hepartment, 
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Editorial Department.—Letters for this de- 
partment and manuscripts offered for publication 
should be addressed ** Editors Christian Union, 22 
Washington Square, New York.” Unaccepted arti- 
cles will be returned if, at the time they are sent, 
this is reqnested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not bé responsible for the 
preservation of manuscripts not accompanied by 
stamps. 
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act as agents. Advertising rates and estimates sent 
on application. Liberal discounts on large adver- 
tisements and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Currency 
sent unregistered is at the risk of the seniler. 
Specimen copies sent on receipt of three cent 


stamp. 


THE CHICKERING PIANO-FORTE. 


America, which has sent and is daily send- 
ing us so many things, has of late years taken 
to the manufacture of piano-fortes for the 
English market. Whether these instruments 
will ever displace those of our own great 
makers in the estimation of the musical pub- 
lic need not be discussed. Certain it is, that 
if those which are known as the ‘ Chicker- 
ing Piano-forte”’ do not achieve that end, it 
will certainly not be for the lack of inherent 
merit. On the subject of these piano-fortes a 
correspondent sends us the following: ‘‘In 
all my wanderings about the world, and some- 
times in the most out-of-the-way places, I 
have almost been sure to alight upon one of 
these instruments, and it wus astonishing to 
me to find two years ago, during my travels 
in Australia and New Zealand, not only a 
growing desire to have these instruments for 
public and private use, but to find so many of 
them in the families of the wealthy. In South 
Africa recently, in many of the principal 
cities, I came across-a ‘ Chickering,’ and in 
the houses of the merchants, their beauty, 
fine tone and quality were bringing them into 
great demand, and eager were the inquiries 


‘as to ‘how to get one out.’ I hear that with 


you iv England they are steadily gaining in 
favor, and many of the houses of the nobility 
have a ‘Chickering Grand’ from Arthur 
Chappell’s, in Bond street. I was informed 
that at a fashionable soiree last season in 
Belgrave-Square Sir Julius Benedictremarked, 
in running his fingers over one of these instru- 
ments prior to accompanying a well-known 
prima donna, ‘Ah, what an exquisite tone 
and singing quality these pianos possess— 
liquid and beautiful—they were my favorites 
in America; and are in London.’ But the de- 
mand at the present time in America is so 


great that Mr. Chickering does not care for 


any further extension of his agencies, and I 
can well understand this to be the case, as 
among the multitude of new names ard 
manufactures, for brilliancy, power, and soft- 


magistrate indorse the action, and sentence | Chure 


very foolish thing to do, for ‘‘to take their | cert 


ness of tone, these pianos canuot be excelled.” 


—[{The Home and Colonial Mail, London, PATENT WATER CLOSE1S. 


Friday, June 10, 1881. : 
A SmootH COMPLEXION can be had by every 
lady who will use G r Tonic. 


stmt lating the liver and 

ying the blood there is nothing like it, and this is g 
m why it so quickly and 

gives a cong bloom to the cheek. 


take a bottle of Ger- F 


WHEN YOU GO HOME LAT 
e and it will make her 


man Corn Remover to your 
happy. ts. 

Gray Harrks ARE HONORABLE, but their prema- 
ture appearance is annoying. Parker’s Hair Balsam 
is sealer for cleanliness and promptly restoring 
the youthful color. 


A NICE FITTING ~~ often makes a pre foot, 
needs Corn Remover to make it com- 
ortable. 


{ 2.00. Zhe“ Traplem,” - 


THAT 


WILLMWIND ANY WATCH 
Ww by ail, 30 cts. Ciroul 
SOL LD trees s S. BIRC & CO.. 38 Dey St.,N.¥. 


Gold, Chromo and Lii's Cards. 
° Name on, 10c. Clinton Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 
Those answering an Advertisement weil 
confer a favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisement in the Christian Union. 


MARRIED. 
DARROW-SAGE. see 2d, at the First Baptist 
h, Rochester, N. Y., by the Rev. Charles J. 
Baldwin, Dr. CHARLES E. *DakRow to Miss IsaBEL 
C. SAGE, daughter of Nelson sage, Esq. 


MARCHAND ’S 


Phylodont Tooth Wash. 


the teeth, strengthening the s, and imparting a sweet fragrance to the 
breath. It is composed of v ble aromatics, kal Will pal gent and properties combined 
an agreeable perfume. mR. . is free from acid or alkali. W dissolve the hard tartar pe a accumulates at 
the base of the teeth ca them to separate from making them loose and ng rise to 8 speedy 
decay. Used dail eck caries of the teeth of the mouth. Smo find it usef 
for removing the taste and smell of tobacco from the mouth, leaving a pleasant perfume. 
‘CRISOLINE; or, Blondé Hair Wash. 


We guarantee this Amo gy oy - to es free from all objectionable qualities. By its use, after a few appli- 
cations the hair a a that beautiful phe ng hue or blonde color so universally — for an a samined. 
rhe Crisoline be Bo mild stimul ae oo on promotes the growth of the hair, and its s qual- 
ities avert any tendency to falling out 

BIsSscoTin 

A most excellent, healthy and invigorating food for wy and invalids. It is prepared fro 
ened bread and other nutritious substances, uced to é powder so as to render them pot une | A 
milk or water. Asan article of common diet for infants, particularly th those suffering from delicate consti- 
intestines, or. looseness of the bowels, i ve health and with more 
ainty than the crude substances now in use, and not like them ble sour on the stomach 
te" A LARGE AND SELECTED ASSORTMENT OF ALL TOILET REQ UISITES. 


DELLUC & Co.,. Importing and Dispensing French Chemists. 
(Established 1770.) 635 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


HEALTH UNDERWEAR 


FOR 


LADIES and CHILDREN. 


Union Flannels (Vest and Drawers in one), 
Chemilettes, Princess Skirts, Emancipa- 
tion and Comfort Waists, Stocking 
Supporters, etc., 


arranged so that the weight is supported from the 
shoulders, pene the waist entirely from all al 
§ pressure. 


Corded Waists s and Shoulder Braces 


Send for full description of the 
latest improvements in HYGIENIC UNDERGARMENTS. 
Mailed free, upon application to 


MRS. A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 East 14th St., New York City. 


— BEATTY’S MIDSUMMER OFFERS. 


For cleansing and preservin 


mee ON LY $126.76. 


ONLY 


= 


ah 


ore 


= . = 


get 


NEW STYLE, No. 1919. Beautiful Drawing Room 
Upright Piano. 7 Octaves, Rosewood Case, Great Po Fi 
|Action; Carved Trusses and Consoles; Best Iron Frame ; All I 
provements, with cover, stool, book and music. Fully warrant 
ce, Only $173.75 
MID-SUMMER OFFERS. | 
Now is your time to order 
iOS anp ORGANS. Having 


the lowest I ha: ec ever made. 
nd for full 


diferent instruments. 
ORGA 


NEW STYLE, No, 2119 PIPE TOP. 


It _is Ver Handsome) yA Cased, and contains 
20 ST Fu ts Golden 
Eeeds. Boxed, book and Music, 


rice, only $126.78. 


HOW TO ORD » REMIT by Post 


Offico Washin 


d 
sirable new Ready. 
ac Ory. P,ANOS, Grand, Square and 
Upright, $125 to $1,600.— 
we. Peatty Eve 


Order Bank Draft, Registered Letter or by Expres: on, or Money re 
repaia. Moncey and freizht charges paid SP ACE. strument has been in use years 
ways by inc, if not as represented. WORLD THAT SHIPS LIRECT. |) NO be fairer than 


sure to write for Illustrated before purchasing elsewhere. 


FIVE DOM, eolcom mo. 
EE WITH P TTENDAN ETS ALLTERAINS. during the day Free, 


"DANIEL F, BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


Write for Beautiful Illustrated CATALOGUE, or order direct f or order direct from this Advertisement. 
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